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HE Title to this Work, and the Peruſal of a few pages in it, will prove that 
we include under the term Laxnpscaet much more than commonly is referred to 
it: not with deſign of introducing confuſion into terms of Art, but in order to procure a 
wider range of Subjects for decoration, than a more confined acceptation of the term 
would permit. It is proper to inform the Public, that this work will form Two parts; One 
wholly preceptive, and confined to the illuſtration of the Art: the Second, including a Variety 
of Subjects, whoſe curious Nature requires they ſhould be kept diſtinct from the former, 
while yet they elucidate ſome or other of its principles, or remarks. As in this Department 
we have been favoured with the uſe of ſundry very valuable original pictures, and are in 
hopes of further favours from Gentlemen poſſeſſing capital performances, it is preſumed 
this diviſion of our Work will form one of thoſe intereſting novelties 1 in the Arts of Deſign, 
- which but rarely can be offered to the Public. 


ag + Gentlemen poſſe ing curious Views in Britain, or its Dependencies, may depend on 
every Care and attention being paid 60 all Drawings or Pidlures entr 0 to the Publiſher. 


It 


h 
44+ It will be our Endeavour in conducting this Work, to explain the more curious and 
intereſting Subjects in the NUMBER, or on the Cover of the NUMBER, which contains 


them: but as this may not always be in our power, we may occaſionally be under the 
neceſſity of defering ſuch Explanation to a future NuBER: It is further to be obſerved, 
that MoST will be explained in the body of the Work; and that of ſome curious objects 


there are more than one View; fo that the account may with great propriety be deferred 


to the latter of the two, 


IS prxxs, &c. will conclude, as uſual, 


VIEW of the ENTRANCE of the PEAKE, in DERBYSHIRE. 
FRO A DAA by Mr. T. STOWERS. 


THE Prakk is a range of elevated hills in the County of DERBY, which 
are reckoned among the higheſt in England : the rivers Dove and Derwent, 
riſe in the PEAKE ; and the whole diſtrict contains mines of lead, iron, anti- 
mony, and coal: allo mill-ſtones, and grind-ſtones. The air is ſharp and 
cold, notwithſtanding which, the valleys, among the bills, maintain numerous 
herds of black cattle, and ſheep. 

The immediate ſubject of our print, is, the entrance to a cave under the 
higheſt hill (or PEAKE) near CASTLETON : about ſix miles from BuxTox, 
and nine miles from CHaTsworTn. CASTLETON derives its name from an 
old Caſtle adjoining, on the top of the rock, to which there is but one «cent, 
and that 1o winding and intricate, that 1t 1s laid to conſume two miles im its 
courſe. 

The ovENING into the cavern, is in form almoſt like a gothic arch: about 


thirty ſeet in perpendicular height, and above twice that breadth at bottom. 


' ENTRANCE OF THE PEAK E IN DERBYSHIRE. 


A dwelling, or two, adjacent, is occupied by cottagers, who, in great mea- 
ſure, ſubſiſt by the gratuities of thoſe whom they conduct into the cavern : 
though indeed the cavern is alſo uſed by them as a rope-walk. Cloſe by the 
rock, runs a ſmall ſtream, compoſed of two waters mingled together; one 
hot, the other cold; theſe are, in parts, ſo diſtin, that a perſon may keep 
his fingers in one, and put his thumb into the other. 

The Rock is in colour, greyiſh; the trees ſeen in a line on Its top, are 
part of a plantation. 

The dimenſions of the opening, decreaſe quickly, on entering it; and, 
after croſſing a ſtream of water, the roof gradually lowers till a man cannot 
ſtand upright under it; paſſing here, by ſtooping, and having croſſed another 
rivulet, the roof becomes more lofty. In proceeding, a third rivulet offers, 
to which the rock deſcends, almoſt to the ſurface, and here, uſually, the 
examination terminates. 

The vault, in ſeveral places, kia a ok: appearance; and being 
chequered with variouſly coloured foſſils, ſtones, &c. and of various fanciful 
forms, its beauty. is admired by every ſpettator, 


1 TAis a Is untgarly known by a much grofſer Name. 


On the NATURE of LANDSCAPE. 


Os language affords no term W ayantely expreſſive at that depart- 


ment of Art which relates to the repreſentation of Pictureſque Views 
of Places and delineations of objects: the word Lannscars, ill denotes 
the unlimited variety of which this branch of art is ſuſceptible; and even 
when employed in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, excludes entirely Marine 
ſubjects, if not rocks, buildings, &c. whoſe repreſentations may have little 
or no land attached to them. Now, as thele Compoſitions certainly are 


regulated by the ſame rules, and conducted by the ſame principles, as 


Landſcape ſubjects, properly ſo called, there ſeems no reaſon abſolutely 
to forbid their introduction as reſpective diſtinctions in the general Study 
of this Art. The term Landſcape, therefore, may be taken ſtill more 


extenſively, as expreſſing repreſentations of natural objects of all kinds, as 


they preſent themſelves to general obſervation, 
No. I. = In 
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In a ſeries of Lanpscarts we are occaſionally delighted with objects 
of various natures: In one, Genius, and Ability, render extremely intereſting 
the ſimple cottage, and its humble mhabitants : the dwelling overgrown with 


* herbage, ſhaded by ſome tall tree, and reflected by the placid lake, or the 


winding brook; the inmates employed according to their age, and ſex ; the 
ſcene animated by children at their diverſions, the ruſtic of riper years en- 
gaged in labour, or enjoying his interval of repoſe, while age with ſedulous 
attention, watches the riſing offspring, or employs itſelf in occupations ſuited 
to its powers. The Compoſition of this Picture, indeed, ſeems very confined, 
and limited, including but a narrow ſpace of ground, yet within that ſpace 


it compriſes the utmoſt powers of Art, and the happieſt exertions of Genius. 
Another performance offers a ſomewhat wider ſcope; not the cottage merely, 


but many of its accompaniments, the heath, or the common, around it; 
increaling variety, by trees of different hues, by banks of earth, or other ſoil; 


by the opportunity 1t affords of introducing cattle, with their attendants; 


and enlivening the compoſition by the moſt pleaſing repreſentations of ani- 
mated nature. The roaring water-fall, and the ſtreaming caſcade, the play 
of the waves, the daſhing of the ſpray, the miſt riſing from the agitated 
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element here attract us,—while there the ſinooth ſurface of an expanded 


lake, ſurounded by tall groves, and darkened by umbrageous foliage, reflecting 


the ſerene ſky, and every leaf of every tree, furniſhes a moſt delightful ſubjett. 
'Fheſe, and a thouſand diverſe compoſitions of art, originate in nature, whoſe 
immenle ſtores of objects, intereſting, and beautiful, defies the utmoſt reach of 
human ſkill to imitate in variety, or to equal in delight. 

In travelling through a well inhabited country, where the labours of man 
have been intermingled among the wildneſſes of nature, what alternate pleaſures 
ſtrike the eye! The richneſs ariſing from advanced cultivation, or the diver- 
ſity produced by the regularity and order of parts in progreſs toward fur- 
ther improvement, admirably contraſt the yet remaining ſpots untouched by 
induſtry; if, in proceding, the grateful change of hill and dale, of lofty trees 


and humble ſhrubs, of extenſive plains and contracted glens meet our obſerva- 
tion, the ſight is almoſt enchanted, and, after exploring a view of many miles, 


gladly exchanges the expanſe of ſcene for roads narrowed by rocks, or en- 


cloſed by banks, perhaps, deſcending in ſome deep ravine, while high over 


head the tall trees wave their long branches, their ſhadows chequering the 
ground, if not almoſt excluding the light, and rendering the gloomy road little 
better 
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better than a cavern:—here the way winds off, and deepens, till it produce 
a kind of melancholy, till it ſeem to have no termination, nor furniſhes any 
indication of a probable exit, but - ſuddenly it opens the proſpect of ſome 
noble bay wide-ſtretching 1 its bold ſhores, of ſome capital city, the reſort of 
the buſy and laborious, its glytering ſpires, its noble palaces, its long ranges 
of buildings, each claiming firſt inſpection, its numerous ſhipping, in conſtant 
motion, going or returning, and the ſea completing the picture: will not the 
contraſt. render this noble ſcene, yet more noble? this intereſting compoſi- 
tion yet more intereſting? Enter this city, inſpect its temples, its palaces, its 
dwellings, its ſtreets, admire their ſymmetry and elegance, their richneſs 
and ornament, their neatneſs and comfort: Viſit the Port, notice the various 
kinds of veſſels, their various ſtages, ſtates, and attitudes; reflect on the inter- 


courſe of nations, and the diverſity evident among the natives of diſtant lands 
now before you; advance to the pier head, ſurvey the rolling ocean, the white 


foam of its deep-green waves, appearing and diſappearing, as the ſurge breaks 


againſt the rocks, or glides along the beach. But now, the wind ſtrengthens, 
the ſky becomes overcaſt, the heavy clouds blacken, the vivid lightnings flaſh, 
the waves riſe into mountains, all nature feels the ſudden ſtorm, and waits im- 
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patient, till the ſky clears, till the ſun returns, till the waves ſubſide, and joy 
triumphs over fear, —Turn now and ſay, if the ſtudy of Landſcape be not 
extenſive, if beſide being extenſive it be not delightful? Does it not ſolace 
the mind by its ſerenity, or agitate the ſoul by its terrors? Does it. not amuſe 
the imagination by variety, or captivate the fancy by ſimplicity? 

But what if Nature produces objects no leſs captivating though of a totally 


different ſpecies: In proof of this, recollect the frozen mountains of the Polar 


fea, where without rival roams the Arctic Bear, and the unwieldy monſters of 
the deep ſpout the liquid element through their noſtrils: recolle& the vallies 
of ice among Helvetic mountains, where fields after fields of ice beguile the 
traveller's hopes, where mountains after mountains ſeem to oppoſe barriers 
impenetrable to human power, and even boundaries to human curioſity; where 
nights and days are conſumed in aſcending, in defiance of penetrating cold, of 
bewildering fnows, and of rattling hail: yet amid theſe mountains agriculture 
labours, and not without reward; ſtrangely intermingling verdant corn among 
frozen fields. Elſewhere a contrary mixture obtains: verdant corn and luxuriant 
vegetation bedeck the ſides of Veſuvius itſelf: Strange to reflect! that where 

entrails of fire furniſh the Ingredients of melted lava, and eject ſtreams of ſul- 
No. I. Wb” Phureous 
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Pphureous flame, where ſubterraneous thunders roll, and blue lightnings play, 


where earthquakes overwhelm, and nature ſeems convulſed, there ſhould be 
the ſeat of fertility, thexe the vine ſhould flouriſh, and there ſhould devaſtation 


be the parent of plenty. 


Very different from either of theſe, are the ſcenes of African, or Arabian, 
deſarts; without a tree, almoſt without a ſhrub, without a rivulet, or a gentle 


ſtream, without verdure, a ſandy plain! Can ſuch a ſubject become intereſting? 


perhaps, by its novelty, by its ſtrong diſtinction from all others, by the ſingularity 
of its inhabitants, or animals, or by ſome ſurpriſing peculiarity which at once 
decidedly marks it. A ſpeck of flouriſhing vegetation amid a deſart of ſand, 
{hrubs and plants tinging the rock into thinly-ſcattered greenneſs, denote the 
general nature of theſe wilds: while elſewhere groves of high- riſing palms, or 
foreſts of cloſe-twilted mangroves, exhibit a luxuriance of growth, not eaſily 
paralleled i in more temperate regions, and furniſh, along the courſe of ſome 
noble river, ſcenes little coincident with our ideas of ſultry Africa, and the 
torrid zone. 

Wherever the nobler labours of civilized man have been employed, and mo- 
numents of thoſe labours remain, a Landſcape, which includes ſuch monuments, 


has 
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has much to recommend it, There is a kind of pleaſure, though a melancholy 


pleaſure doubtleſs, in examining the remains of what once were noble ſtruc- 
tures, or elegant retreats: while thus engaged, we almoſt call up the long de- 
parted dead, and reanimate thoſe who in diſtant periods trod the ſame ſteps : 
we recolle&, that theſe were ſcenes of delight to paſt generations; and 


| where is now ſilence and ſolitude, except as broken by ourſelves, formerly 
mirth rejoiced, and pleaſure triumphed. Or, if ſuch ſtructures be commemo- 


rative, to behold them, revives in our minds the eircumſtances which occa- 
ſioned their erection; we ſeem-to add to the thouſands. engaged in battle, we 
ſurvey the trophies of conqueſt, and encreaſe the multitude gazing on the 
triumphant victor in his glorious proceſſion. The mind reverts, indeed, to 
the remark, that ages are expired, and many generations have lived and ceaſe 
to live, during the interval, that if vanity purpoſed eternal renown by thele ſup- 
poſed ſtable regiſter of events, that purpoſe has been defeated :—the inſcription 
is defaced, the ornaments are mouldered, the whole is decayed: Time has 
laboriouſly corroded theſe tokens of his age, and awaits with impatience their 
total oblivion. But though decayed, they may ornament the Landſcape, and 
enrich the Compoſition; whether by combination, or by contraſt; while their 
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hiſtory furniſhes a ſew rematks, and their taſte informs us of the principles 
adopted in ages and countries remote from our own. 

We are the rather intereſted m the taſte of paſt ages and of remote climes, 
becauſe in many reſpects, we adopt their taſte, and ſtudy their works for ele- 
gance, being guided in no littte degree, by the rules and ſpecimens they fur- 
niſh: Hence profeſſors who ſeek eminence in their art, aſſiduouſly viſit 
theſe remains of ancient {kill, and for a time, forſake their country, defirous of 
importing ideas drawn from theſe ſources; while thoſe who are to be their 
patrons, inſpett for themſelves theſe very objects, and determine on what they 
will accept as ex cellent, by its * to their opinion, acquired in viſiting 
ſuch remains. 

Places which have been ſcenes of events important in the hiſtory of mankind, 
intereſt us by our ſympathy in the importance of ſuch events; and we at- 
tribute to thoſe places a thouſand nobler circumſtances than we find elfe- 
where, If this be a failing in the human mind, it is a failing received from 
Nature: Our country, in our eſteem, poſleſſes excellencies ſuperior to others; the 
ſcenes of our youthful days are lovely beyond compare, what formerly yielded 
us pleaſure, yields us a recollective pleaſure [tull, and we willingly cheriſh the 

illuſion, 


9 
illuſion, though riper years may long ſince have diſpelled it. In recalling ideas 
of paſt enjoyments we naturally aſſociate a recollection of the places where We 
received them, and in reviſiting ſuch places they revive 1deas of thoſe enjoy- 
ments: hence we value our birth- place; and hence all men, even while ſenſible 
that elſewhere may poſſeſs beauties and excellencies fully equal, ever prefer 
thoſe ſpots which have furniſhed their moſt e and tamiliar ſatis. 
factions, 

In proportion as we become better informed relpecting the productions of 
foreign parts, and further convinced that nature has not diſproportionately 
loaded any country with her favours to the excluſion of others, our minds be— 
come more liberal, and our curiofity more extenſive; we wiſh to behold what 
formerly we were ignorant of, or we lighted if we knew it; our deſire becomes 
more ſtimulant, and we exert endeavours which formerly we declined. Curioſity, 
being a natural paſſhon, has undoubtedly its beneficial tendency: but it cannot 
be entirely gratificd, and the occupations of life forbid moſt perſons from 
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_ gratifying it in any conſiderable degree. While the duty of a ſettled ſtation 


demands performance in a limited time, and in a fixed place, it would be de- 


ſerting that duty to ſuffer any principle to lead us to a diſtance however attrac- 
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tive be the object urged in excuſe. Nor can we always command oppor- 
tunity for more than a glimpſe of what we are permitted to fee; many pecu- 


liarities eſcape the curſory inſpection we are ſuffered to beſtow on it, even 
it the time of our viſit be that moſt favourable to the object ſeen; in theſe, 


and in many other reſpects, Art furniſhes aſſiſtance: it can watch the moſt 
favourable aſpect of an object, and catch its moſt fleeting beauties; theſe it fixes 
for our conſtant, or repeated inveſtigation, it awaits our opportunity, and in- 
trudes not beyond our letfure; it brings home what is too diſtant to be viewed 
abroad, and, by its extent, amply gratiſies that curiofity, Which eſpecially 1 im a 
liberal mind, is highly prevalent. 

It is true, that in every country, and at all times, Nature exhibits abundant 
beauty to the eye which happily i is capable of diſcerning it. To the inhabitant 
of the deſart, the deſart has its charms ; to him the decline of evening, the 
ſerene ſtillneſs of night, the brilliant glories ot heaven, are eminently beautiful; 
and from among theſe his warm imagination has even ſelected objects of worſhip. 
In more verdant chmes, we experience the pleaſure of green meads and flowery 


paſtures, which are our conſtant delight. It may be, the Arab wonders, how amid 
perpetual green we are not ſatiated; as. on our part we are accuſtomed rather to 
pity than to envy the lot of thoſe wanderers from deſart to deſart. 


But 
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But though conſtantly exhibiting beauty, and in no deſpicable degree, 
Nature appears ſometimes eminently beautiful: though we do not w orlhip the 
riling ſun, we acknowledge the glorious ſpectacle; and are ever alive to 


the beauty produced by his parting rays in all objects whereon they {trike. 


Evening, gliding into night, has its ſober beauties too, and eſpecially, if as one 
luminary declines, the other riſes. There is a ſolemnity 1 in the bluſhing moon, 


half ſhewn, half concealed in clouds, and modeſtly obtruſive on the ſight, 


which is highly g grateful. Yellow now and broad, as ſcen through the miſty 
horizontal air, gradually riſing in the heavens, and brightening ber light as ſhe 
decreaſes in magnitude, whether ſhe varies the light-flying clouds around her 
into tints of exquiſite delicacy, or in the blue expanſe majeſtic rides regent of 


night, whether ſhe renders ſolemnity {till more ſolemn, by pertorming her 


courſe in a chariot of concealing. clouds, or ſheds her full beams on every 
object as emulous of day, in all ſhe is eminently beautiful. Here ſhe tips with 
ſilver every grove, varies the modeſt hue of the verdant plain, loltens every 


aiperity by day-light too prominent on the ſight, and melts into one grand mals 


of dignificd harmony, the broken, or ſcattered, or ill-formed, particles of 


 iſtances, hills, or mountains: There ſhe glimmers along the pointed waves, 


{ parkling 
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ſparkling on their dancing tops, or gleams through the tranſparent billow, as 
it lifts its white head, rolling, now along the ſhore, now among the rocks. 
Whoever has accurately inſpected the changing ſcenes of any country muſt 
have obſerved, that at different times of the day, their effects have been diver- 
fified by the variation of light and ſhadow produced in them, which ſometimes 
exhibit objects, at other times nearly obſcured : Nor need we heſitate, in ſup- 
poling rocks and mountains though awful in themſelves, to be rendered yet 
more awful, by the gloomy magnificence of violent ſtorms; or the laughing 
champaign yet more joyous by the refulgence of ſolar light, and influence. To 
know the principles of theſe changes, and to inveſtigate their cauſes, is at once 
a ſource of the purelt pleaſure, and employment worthy the application of a 
liberal and exalted mind. Moreover, 
Would it be refining too far on this ſubjet, to enquire what ſenſations are 
excited in us by different natural objects attached to this branch of art? on 
what paſſions of the human mind they are relatively moſt active? The thought 
may deſerve at leaſt a few words in elucidation, —What are our natural eelings 
on board a veſſel in diſtreſs, in danger of periſhing on rocks, or foundering in 
the ſea? Terror, —W hat are they, when we behold ſuch a circumſtance? 


Pity, — 
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Pity,—Theſe are the two great ends of tragic compolition ; and thele kind 
ol ſubjects ſeem the Tragedy of Art. Sympathy is doubtleſs part of Pity ; 
the triumph of Art is the transfuſion of Sympathy into Spettators ; the 
reaſons wherefore ſuch ſympathy has its pleaſures, are the ſame in painting as 
in poetry. When Art exhibits objects whoſe dangerous tendency is not imme- 
diately apparent, ſuch as vaſt cataracts, or immenſe wilds, Terror is mode- 
rated into Apprehenſion only, a kind of equivocal ſenſation, which while ſuſ- 
ceptible of Fear yet indulges Hope. Though a sroRM produces Terror, a FRES21 
GALE has its Pleaſure; and being free from apprehenſion, is uſually beheld 
with complacency ; a ſentiment, heightened to ſatisſaction by repreſentation 
of a commodious harbour, or fafe anchorage. Compoſitions Including 
objects from whence we uſually derive plealure and joy, divert us from 
Tragic to Comic principles: and are capable of many degrees, and of 
infinite variation. Groſs Comedy is Farce: and whoever has ſeen the outre 
and exaggerated ideas of ſome maſters, has no need to be reminded, that 
Art has its Farce, that Burleſque and Caricature, and heightened 1rregularttics, 
like farcical incidents may make us laugh, though alas! when her 
has ſubſided, Judgment may but too juſtly enquire what delighted us? May, 
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not theſe hints confirm that reſemblance between Poetry and Painting which 
has procured them the appellation of Siſter Arts? 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the varieties of Landſcape preſented by Nature, 
{ince every change of fituayon in a ſpectator, changes the point of view 
relating to an object ſeen, and may be ſaid to form a new Landſcape. It is 
evident, therefore, that deſcending to minutia would be uſeleſs and per- 
plexing. It is enough, if Art be allifled in its ſtudy of Nature, by thoſe ] arger 
and more conſpicuous diviſions into which a ſubject fo extenſive may julily 
be formed. The force of order is univerſally acknowledged; arrangement 
is defired as the proper corrective of Confuſion : where objects by their 
number diſtract attention, by being grouped they become more level to our 
conception, more realy attainable for inſpection, more impreſlive on the 
mind when inſpetted, and the impreſſion they produce is much more abiding. 

The ſhackles of Syſtem are juſtly thought uneaſy : for as Nature is free and 
unconſined, confinement impoled by Sy Hem mult be more or leſs unnatural : 
but, becauſe extremes are injurious, it does not follow, that a medium is 
undeſirable, or that becauſe the utmoſt preciſion 1s (if attainable): burthenſome, 
therefore regularity is uſeleſs. 


It 
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It requires very irtimate acquaintance with natural objects, and natural 
principles, accurately to arrange them, as Nature herſelf might do, were ſuch 
her intent: nevertheleſs, artificial arrangement ſhould always have in view the 
moſt ready and apt relation and connection of any certain object to its corre- 
ſpondent object in nature; and this is eſpecially true in a ſcience which draws 
from natural objects whatever merit it may poſſeſs, and which invites ſpec- 
tators to judge of that mer it, by its reſemblance to general nature. Art muſt 
expect applauſe in proportion to her imitation of Nature, and from Nature 
mull procure all her materials: her higheſt glory is, to produce in the mind 
the ſame ſenfations as the Original objects themſelves might produce if 
actually prelent. But though Art mult ever draw her materials irom Nature, 
ſhe is not forbid to exerciſe her fancy or her {kill in diſpoſing them. 
Nature may ſometimes be improved by Art, and Art may often exerciſe her 
on creative imagination with ſuccels. es in imitation of natural 
objects, or their combinations, when combined in Nature's beſt manner, Art 
mult own her abilities inadequate, yet, rarely ſuch perten ſcenes occur, and 
ulually, ſomewhat to be added, or ſomewhat to be retrenched, might improve 
the compoſition. Beſide this, an Artiſt by ingraſting the beauties of one ſpot 


On 
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on thoſe of another, or by recalling and accommodating ſtriking and appro- 
priate obje&s he has viſited, or by recurrence to principles he has long ſtudied, 
he may introduce a new grace over the whole, and by compoſition, originate 
excellencies exiſting in his mental conception only. When mental con- 
ception is the ſeat of any Art, its combinations become extenſive as the faculties 
and powers of the human mind: to what theſe extend, none yet have been 
able to determine, and hence ariſe new and inſuperable difficulties as to cla{lih- 
cation of works of imagination: this one reflection may convince us, that a 
general regularity is all we can expect, and all that can be uſeful to the pur- 
poſes of Art. 

Well-regulated performances muſt be conducted by principles founded on 
Juſt reaſoning, and perſpicuous analogy : To ſuppoſe the happy completion of 
work wrongly begun, 1s to take chance or accident as a guide, in a path 
which requires conſummate diſcretion; is to deviate widely from the wileſt 
principles of human life, and to truſt to blind fortune what requires the 
cloſeſt inſpection of well-adviſed wiſdom. It is true our beſt endeavoury 
may fail, but what muſt be our fate without them ! to facilitate which endea- 
vours is the intent of the preſent work. 


We 
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We proceed now, to divide our ſubject into thoſe branches which appear to 
us moſt natural, and beſt calculated. to. convey diftintt ideas to perſons who 
hitherto have not ſtudied this department of the imitative arts: commencing. 
with the ſimpler ſtyle, and proceeding to the more complex. That we have. 
named or deſcribed them in ſome reſpects differently from what has heretofore 
been cuſtomary, proceeds from no deſire of innovation, but from a wiſh to 
render our work ufeful to every claſs. of readers. and ſtudents. We deſire to 
divide them into the SIMPLE STYLE, the VARIED or ORNAMENTAL STYLE, 
and the FUISTORICAL or SUBLIME STVIE. 


Ne. It F V 
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Of the STMPLE STYLE. 


THIS Style may ſeem, at firſt ſight, to be reſtrictively the beginning of 
Art, yet it muſt be acknowledged, its principles are no lels profound than 


thole of other branches. Many maſters who have made conliderable progreſs 


in ſeemingly more difficult undertakings, have failed in this Style ; not that 
it has leſs reſources than others, but that they are of a different kind, and 
of a kind which precludes many of thoſe meritricious ornaments, which 
the hali-learned tolerate elſewhere. - 

When one idea (or a few ideas ſo intimately related as to form but one 
idea) is to be repreſented, it is neceſſary that one be happily choſen, forcibly 
expreſſed, truely characterized, and exactly repreſented. If it be not hap- 


pily choſen, whatever labour it may have coſt is totally thrown away: if it 


be obſcure, or unintelligible, if it be dubious, or equivocal, if it be ſingular, 
or extremely rare, the picture will require to be explained by deſcription; as 
we are told of a painter who wrote under his productions, © this is a Cock,” 
or, © (is is a Dog,” ſo will ſuch a Landſcape require to be characterized 


by 
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by a this is Nevertheleſs, this forbids not the introduction of cuſtoms 
common in ſome places though rare in others; ſuch inſtances contribute efſcn- 
vally to characterize the ſpot reprelented, therefore they are rather to be 
ſought; and when of a proper nature, they contribute opportumties of a happy 
choice. We ſuppoſe, by way of inſtance, the Subject of a Horſe feeding in a 
Paſture; In ſome places, horles are left free in the fields, the fields being in- 
cloſed by hedges; in others a clog on the foot is common, hedges being rare; 
elſewhere (whoever has been at Margate will bear me witneſs) the horſes are 
limited by a rope laid along the earth, faſtened at each end into the ground, 
from which rope goes another that confines the animal: nor is this the caſe 
with horſes only, the larger cattle are generally thus ſecured; while every flock 
of {ſheep has its attendant ſhepherd-boy and dog, to prevent their treſpaſling on 
a neighbour's ground. In other places other cuſtoms obtain. The relation 
of a cuſtom to the ſpot which is the ſcene of a Picture, demands its in— 
troduction. In Scotland the ſervants waſh the linen by treading it in tubs with 
their feet, this cuſtom introduced in a Landſcape marks the ſcene to be Scot- ' 
land: In France they beat their linen with a broad flap, on a board by the 
river ſide; this would ill agree with Englith Landſcape, but is applicable in a 

| French 
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French ſubjett: We have no images of ſaints to worſhip in our highways, but 
m Italy nothing is more common than to ſee a travelling piper playing his 
tune before ſuch an image. The happy choice of a ſubject, therefore, does not 
exclude the introduction of any appropriate cuſtom, whoſe intent may be eaſily 
comprehended by a Spettator, ſince ſuch cuſtom is rather the accompanyment 
of the ſubject, than the ſubject itſelf. 

There are many ſimple ſubjects, which ſpeak at once home to the heart: the 
Labourer going out in the morning, (e. gr.) before ſun-riſe, affords an oppor- 
tunity of expreſling, not only the effect of the dawn, but, the nature of a country 
life, and the ſolitude and quiet of the time: his dog is now his only compa- 
nion, and like himſelf, juſt awake from ſleep, has barely given himſelf the 
rouſing ſhake. The Labourer returning, is quite another ſubjett ; the family 
now is buſy, the wife, the children, animals, all alert, and all 1 in bultle. It is 
Bo cuſtom appropriate to ſome ſpecific ſpot, that, 

— Now for them the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her pleaſing care, 
Or children run to kiſs their fire's return, 


Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare, 
8 There 
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There is no debate on the propriety of introducing: ſuch circumſtances : all 
the world over, ſuch is Nature; ſuch we know it to be, and ſuch may Art 
freely repreſent 1 it. 
The parents ficſt ſight of his child ; the child's laſt ſight of bs parent; are 
lubjects equally felt by all: no pomp. of compliment can render the firſt. more 
intereſting, no pomp of mourning can render the latter more ſolemn. State 
may attend a lord, and perhaps attract our notice till it exclude its ſubject; but 
numerous attendants intereſt not a ſpettator, like a ſingle tear on a. dejected 
cheek, He (or ſhe) who depoſits another ſelf in the grave, melts our hearts in. 
ſympathy ; we calculate the flattering hopes of future years, we participate the 
loſs of faithful friendſhip; theſe, and a thouſand: other. ſubjects, are level to. 
the ſentiments of all beholders ; and tree to the introduction of liberal Art. 
The neceſſity of a judicious choice in a ſimple ſubject is enforced, by refleQ-- 
ing, that if this one diſguſt a ſpectator, he has no relief by turning to an-- 
other, or to another part of the picture. I have never thought Wente calcu- 
lated to pleaſe in a picture, and though many a picture on a mighty lavorite. 
Dutch idea (a doctor inſpecting a urinal) has forced my. applauſe as a picture, 
it has excited my cenſure as a ſubject. 
No. I.. | * 5 On 
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On the ſame principle as theſe inſtances of figures, there are inſtances in 
landſcape, of well or 1l|-cholen ſubjects; thoſe who 20%, rake into dunghills, &c. 
&c. may inſiſt on their liberty as Engliſhmen, but let them know they have no 
ſuch liberty as Artiſts, nor can well-regulated Taſte tolerate their performances. 
If the mention of ſuch incidents as I have ſeen introduced in pictures, (over 


which human life draws a veil of privacy) would exterminate, by expoſing 


them, poſlibly I might wiſh that cenſure were inflicted : how heavy would it 
fall on many F nh maſters ! may it never be deſerved by an Engliſh pro- 
feſlor! 

Beſides being happily colt. a ſubjet ſhould be forcibly exprelled, ſor as 
ſuch a Picture exerts its whole powers in one ſole effort, unleſs that effort be 
conſiderable, the whole performance is uſelels. A weak, vapid, inert, carcleſs, 


ſtyle, is a very nothing; an unmeaning exertion, an ambiguous, feeble, ex- 
preſſion, is no expreſſion at all. As in literary compoſition there is an order 


of * words, which, without violating the rules of grammar, is but languor, 
and though it has nothing ſhocking yet has nothing ſmart, ſo in Painting, chere 
is an inſipid manner, which to inſpect, produces no gratification, from which 
to turn away, excites no reluctance, and yet it cannot juſtly be condemned as 

3 | contrary 
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— 


contrary to wy rule of Art, 1s tolerably drawn, coloured, and 0 but to 
what purpoſe? Vigour of mind, energetic conception of the Scene repre- 
ſented, ſhould enforce a poignancy of expreſſion, which the power of the 
pencil mould tranſmit to the ſubject. What expreſſion has a ſtorm, if the 
trees are all ſtill and motionleſs, inflead of being inceſſantly and violently agi- 
tated; if the water be ſmooth, inſtead of boiſterous; and the ky ſerene, in- 
ſtead of cloudy ? but it is not a cloudy ſky, boiſterous water, or agitated 
trees, will make a ſtorm: theſe are ſome of the ingredients, but the compo- 
lition, application, power, of ſuch ingredients where are He principles ? Since 
the mind of a Spectator is to be influenced by his eye, the eye of the Artiſt 
ſhould be influenced by his mind: a production diſtinguiſhed by mentality, 
will demonſtrate its author's ſuperior genius. 
That every work of Art ſhould be truly characterize 4, is a ſelf- evident pro- 
Poſition: we mentioned dawn of day, this is very diftin& from noon, as noon 
is from night. Fidelity is more requir red in ſubjects of ſmall extent, than mn 
any Ot her; they have not that variety which amuſes imagination, but the eye 
ſeeks in them a truth, and correctneſs, whole abſence is A to be noted. An 
ill-drawn, ill-painted tree, a building out of perſpective, a light placed where 
| i 
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it could not come, falſe reflections, or contradictory indications, are certain. = 
to be diſcovered. I have ſeen in pitures—the wind blowing two ways at one 
time,—lights coming two ways,—the glimmering of the moon where 1t could: 
be viſible, and many other ideas repugnant to common ſenſe: theſe in ſimple 
| ſubjects ſtrike the eye at a glance. 9 
There are many pleaſing ſubjects 1 in this ſtyle, drawn from the cottage ; from 

ruſtics, from children, and their occupations; whether amuſing themſelves with 
contrivances, ſports, or events, adapted to their years; or, with attentions to 
ſuch creatures, &c. with whom they are familiar, careſſing rabbits, puppies, or 
kittens; feeding poultry, or regretting the loſs of their little favorites: and it 
muſt be owned, when well-executed,. theſe have no ſmall. intereſt attached to 
them, for with them all ſpectators can ſympathize. 

Though to the ſimple ſtyle may be referred, many occupations of the lower 
claſs of people in all parts, when treated by means of ſingle (or nearly. fingle) 
figures, and their accompaniments, yet when numerous figures are intro=- 
0 duced, the compoſition becoming more complex, is properly removed from 
h tmhis diviſion of Art, to another which is more ornamental. It is evident, for 

inſtance, that a a village feſtival. though a rural ſubject, 885 contain a great 
varie 
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variety of objects, divided into numerous groups, and yielding abundant em- 
ploy for prolonged inſpection : ſo may a market, a fair, or other occurrence, 
which collects multitudes; not omitting the renowned and infallible quack 
doctor of dottors. 
The Simple Style alſo includes, occaſionally, the genteeleſt üb ele: modern 
philoſophers ſtudy as much as ever did ancient philoſophers; and thole who 
inveltigate the productions of Nature in gardens, woods, or parks, may doubt- 
leſs by ſuch ſtudy furniſh ſubjects for the pencil (LiIxNEus thus engaged were a 


ſubject worthy any pencil.) Neither is the genteeleſt lady, or her family, 


ka from contributing to the embelliſhment of ſimple ſcenes, whether 
ornamented by cultivation, or more retired, or ſolitary; and indeed, ſuch 
inſtances ſometimes contraſt in the happieſt manner the rude intervals of 


nature, with the graceful refinements of Taſte. 
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The VARIED or ORNAMENTAL STYLE, 
THERE is a Style, which often departing from ſimple compoſition, yet 


not always including extenſive proſpects, and magnificent ſcenery, offers 


many ingredients in its productions, and includes ny circumſtances, and 
effetts: this is the moſt common ſtyle in * if it has not fewer 


dilliculties than the former ſtyle, it has more reſources; it exhibits, occaſion- 
ally, great maſſes, and minute objects; it does not forego a rock, or a moun- 


tain, as too large, nor diſdain an humble hillock as too ſmall; it borrows 
intereſt from the employ ment of its figures, from the nature of its anj- 
mals, its edifices, its trees, from works of art, or productions of nature, while 
with them it compoſes conceptions of grandeur, and inſtances of dignity, It 
mult be owned, tlus ſtyle 15 very congruous to natura! principles; for nature 
but rarely confines us to the view of a hngle object, and equally rarely, 


- at eat, 1 the ſublimes [cenery of nature te to our inlpection. The 


medium, then, between what is too limited and what is unlimited, between 


what is too ordinary and what is too rare, may juſtly be eſteemed as calcu- 


lated for popularity, and adapted to the taſte of many, perhaps of moſt, among 
mankind,  - 


As 
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As ornament is a favorite quality, this ſtyle abounds in ornament; and by 


the multiplicity of objects it embraces, by their union, or their contraſt, by 


their diſpoſition, and arrangement, by their character, and fidelity, it ſeeks to 
amuſe the mind, and to delight the eye. 

It is admitted, that a lingle object, unleſs well a is of little value; 
the entertainment reſulting from it, is neither great, nor laſting; whereas by 


the introduction of ſundry objects, though each alone may not be exquiſite, 


ihe effect reſulting from the whole may be pleaſing, and th e amuſement they 


furniſh even captivating. 


There is a natural enjoyment in ſociety ; ſolitude has charms only occa- 
tionally; a hermitage may pleaſe, as a temporary retirement ; but perpe- 


tual reſidence there, is baniſnment. The ſame ſcene, the fame company, or 
the fame no- company, the ſame courle, conſtantly, 15 tireſome. To be able, 


alter having inipetted one object, to turn and enjoy another , greatly Promotes 
our returning to re- inſpect the firſt with pleaſure. To ma: al this pleaſure is 


clpecially necellary, a well- regulated union of objects; 2. e. that they ſhould 


not be ſuch as cannot naturally allociate (Europe and Africa, Summer and 

Wimter, in the ſame piece, is ſhocking) but all objects introduced together, „ ſhould 
C) be 
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be related to each other, and form one whole. Nevertheleſs, this union 
by no means implies ſameneſs, and identity, or repetition of the ſame thought 
in the ſame manner. Let us inſtance, a company of fiſhermen hawling their 


nets into a boat; each has his own way of doing this, his own attitude, his 
den mode of exerting his ſtrength, and his own ſtation, and duty in this buſi- 
neſs: though the action is one, the mode of the action is diverſified. If we 
{uppoſe,—builaings, they vary in form, and effect; all are not alike: if—trees, 
they alſo differ ; but this difference extends not to the introduttion of trees 
from ſundry parts of the world; nor ought buildings to exhibit, at once the 
{iyle of Lapland and Caftraria, Tartar tents and European fortifications. 
Diſpoſition and arrangement, may naturally be eſteemed important, where 
numerous objects are admitted: that the chief action ſhould occupy the chief 


place, and not be hidden, or embaraſſed by minor accompaniments, is evidently 


Juſt: that negligence, or confuſion, ſhould not entangle the compoſition, 
or perplex a ſpectator to diſcover the nature of the ens: or the bufineſs 


which lolicits his attention But on the other hand, equally improper, is that 


extremely preciſe regularity, which determines to an inch the ſtation of 
its trees, or edilices, and renders a picture like one ol thoſe old falnioned 


Sar dens, where 
« Grove 
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«* Grove nods to grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platformjuſt refle&s the other. 

Artificial diſpoſition is often different from artful diſpofition; hence wc ſome— 
times ſee, loop-holes cut among trees, to introduce ſome object which neceſſity 
cxadts; but which {kill would have diſpoſed without ſuch evident /orce upon com- 
polition Excellent compoſition, though. really the offspring of much reflec- 
tion, ſhould ſeem the effect of happy freedom of ideas, and in this ſenſe, 
the dispoſition of a picture may be reſerred to the general principles which re- 
gulate compoſition as a branch of Art. 

Since all departments of Art profeſs attention to character, and fidelity, 
it is clear they cannot be omitted in the kind of ſubjects which we are now 
treating: for tlie prohibition of confuſion and embaraſſment, is beſt enforced 
by vigilant attention to theſe principles. Nothing contributes more to the 
prolongation of a ſpectator's enjoyment, and to the impreſſion deſigned on his 
mind, and his memory, than order and juſt arrangement, and to the impreſl- 
ton made by theſe nothing contributes more than character and fidelity, 


No. III. V : The 
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In EXALIED oo HEROTFC STYLE, 


BESIDE attending to the neceſſary principles of Art, choice of ſubject, va- 
riety of character, force of expreſſion, and happy arrangement, this ſtyle pro- 
lelles, rather to repreſent Nature as we conceive {he ſhould appear, and in her 
happieſt periods, than as ſhe really doc appear, or in her daily garb: full of 
noble ideas, it ſeeks noble prolpetts; and, being as it were, abſtracted from 
common and ordinary things, it declines thoſe more general and cuſtomary 
ſubjects, which to the major part of mankind are ſources of delight: but whoſe 
frequent occurrence renders them too familiar to engage the ſtudy of the 
Heroic Style. Extraordinary ſcenes of rocks and wildneſs, whoſe ſtupendous 

attitude or magnitude, whole cloud top'd brows, overawe the ſpectator, ſo- 
- Jemn ruins whole noble remains unite ideas of former grandeur and preſent, 
decay, deep glooms of lofty woods, melancholy lakes ſurrounded by over- 
ſhadowing precipices, ideal images of famous cities, where may be ſuppoſed 
whatever 1s grand and ſublime; heroic and affecting theſe are among its 


favorite ſubjects. | 
I think 
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I think it may be divided into two kinds: SIM LE, and MAGNIFICENT. 

Suppole—the once ſacred tomb of ſome hero of old renown, now mutilated 
and almoſt deſtroyed; this one object well introduced, and characteriſtically 
denoted, explained, and accompanied, allords opportunity of much ſublime 
lenlation, Soppold a recluſe, in the ene ergy of devotion; the cell, and us ac- 
companiments, may be rendered extremely affecting, eſpecially if it repreſent. 
ſome well known character, as IE ROM and the angel of death. Suppole—a 
king (as ALFRED) diveſted of his dignity ;—an unhappy Lover, ſeeking in de- 
ſpondency the darkeſt ſhade, or viſiting in anguiſh the tomb of his beloved, 
and bedecking it with quickly-fading garlands, fit emblem of her he loves! 
ALEXANDER at the tomb of AcHniLLESs is little leſs heroic than ALEXANDER 
in the tent of Darius: Marivs in deep reflection ſeated on the ruins of 
Carthage; BELISARIUS receiving charity from thoſe he once commanded; 
ANTIOCHUs receiving impure water from a peaſant; are not more remarkable as 
- inſtances of fortune's mutability, than as ſubjects adapted to a ſtyle of compo- 
ſition ſimply Heroic. Theſe and many others equally affecting, equally imple 
ſubjects, turniſh occaſion of mature reflection, both to the artiſt and the ſpec- 
tator. | 


The 
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The magiſicent ſtyle takes a larger ſcope, and viſits ſcenes of more extenſive 
grandeur; the coniccrated Temple, the royal Palace, the pathetic or pompous 
Event, and whatever nature furniſhes of vaſt and unlimited. It gathers 
over our heads tremendous clouds ot terrilying ſtorms, it rolls the thun— 
der, it wields the lightning of heaven, it ſnaps the ſtouteſt oak, and trembles 
the ſolid earth; the ſea rolls in mountain waves, obedient to its command, 
and the horrors of the deep obey its voice. It deſcends in imagination to Tar- 


tarus itſelf, ſparkles in all the ſplendor of Elyſium, drinks etherial light, mingles 


with kings and heroes long departed, and ranges amid the ever-verdant meads, 
the ever-murmuring ſtreams, the ever-Iragrant groves, of that delightful ſtate : 
or, deviating to Erebus, it preſents horror upon horror, gleams of ſickly fire, 
floods of liquid flame, barriers of cternal rock, ſtagnant waters of Styx, dark- 
nels viſible, caverns of deſpair, ſhrieking ghoſts, and yelling furies. Nature 
has bounds; Imagination has none: Thought tranſports itſelf to early time, 
ſees infant creation riſing into light, fees floods delolate the globe, ſees cities 
erected and deſtroyed, foes tribes of men ſettled and diſperſed: ; and ſpringing 


forward with uncellrainable vigour, watches the firſt kindling of that deſtructive 


flame, 
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flame, commiſſioned to conſume every memorial of paſt ages, the labours of 
man,—and the globe itſelf, the work of a Deity. 
It muſt be owned, not every Artiſt has imagination to conceive ſuch com- 
prehenſive ſubjects, or {kill to manage them adequately: Bombaſt is too 
often miſtaken for Sublimity, as well in Painting as in Poetry. Much is riſqued 
in this ſtyle, and not always with ſucceſs; but there is in the attempt ſome- 
thing noble and elevated, and often, where much may be doubtful there 
may be a proportion juſtly entitled to applauſe. Thoſe who will venture 
nothing, muſt be contented with ordinary merit, and be ſatisfied with ordi- 
nary commendation ; while perhaps, would they encourage them, they poſſeſs 
abilities, which might do honour to their powers without derogating from 
their prudence. Others, who venture every thing, and liſten to no con- 
fideration that ſhould reſtrain their attempts, and moderate their ardour, muſt 


be content to ſuffer the ſcrutinizing remarks of criticiſm, to abide the pelting 


of that pitileſs ſtorm which unuſual imagination is ſure to encounter; in many 


a well-meant attempt, muſt be ſatished with the praiſe of well-meaning ; and 


muſt ſet againft this, if highly favoured by capricious fortune, the gratification: 
ol "ng by ſometimes thought inſtances of ſingular excellence. 


— — — 
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It is evident that Genius has no need to figh for other worlds to conquer, 
while the ſtudy of Landicape, in each of its diviſions, is ſo ample, and ex- 
tenſive: While it affords ſo great variety, each branch of which is excellent, 
Genius may adapt itlelt to "either, as inclined by native prepoſlefſion, , or 


directed by contingent circumſtances, may cultivate its powers in Tepre- 
ſenting ſubjects agreeable and pleaſing, or ornamental and amuſing, or grand 


and heroic, Scarcely is it poſſible that the whole of this Art ſhould be em- 
braced by one mind, and performed by one hand: that in the ſame Artiſt, 
Compoſition and Ordonnance, Invention and Character, Fidelity and Effect, 
ſhould combine in all their branches, and unite in rendering Simplicity in 
tereſting, Decoration amuling, and Grandeur ſublime. 


Tie 
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The CHARACTERISTIC PARTS of LANDSCAPE. 


LANDSCAPE is an imitation of nature; in fact, an artificial view: but 
all views in nature are not equally good; ſome are highly beautiful, others 
are abſolutely worthleſs, in reſpect of Art; they offer no object worth notice, 
their parts are choquant, irrelative, and mean, If it be thus in Nature, doubt- 
leſs Art is expoſed to the ſame imperfections, and they are more oblervable, 
becauſe Art profciles to choole the beſt, and has no actual fertility, conve- 
ence, or other ellimable quality, to compenſate for any 1l|-choice made. 

The ſcite, or view, which a picture repreſents, ſhould be well choſen, its 
parts well united, and well compoſed together, ſo as to furniſh a neat, diſtinct, 
and unembaraſſed, idea of the place deſigned: this propoſition might be 
ſubdivided into numerous branches, according to the nature ot a country re- 
preſented; fertile or barren, mountainous or marſhy, open or encloſed: but 
to purſue reflections on each of theſe, with their relatives, to any great extent, 
would be tedious, perhaps endleſs: a lew general remarks may diſmiſs them. 
Extra- 
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Extraordinary ſcites, pleaſe and amule the imagination, by their novelty, as 
they tranſport a ſpectator inſtantly to a ſpot he has never before beheld; or- 
dinary ſcites, pleaſe by their veracity, and their accompaniments: what 
are ordinary ſcites in one country, are extraordinary in another; not all 
perſons are capable of (juſtly) comprehending extraordinary ſcites, though 


they find ſomething grand in them: and indeed, it were much to be wiſhed, 
that as well obſervers, as artiſts, were better acquainted with nature, whoſe 


uncommon productions furniſh the nobleſt opportunities for exertions of 
Art: or at leaſt, that obſervers would not become critics without ſuch an in- 
ang penfible pre. requiſite. 

It is but rarely, landſcape 5 0000 compriſes merely an aſſemblage 
of objects of one kind; more uſually, ſomewhat diſtinct, and even perhaps 


in contraſt, from the principal ſubje& of the piece is introduced. Trees alone, 


without buildings, or other objects different from trees, ſuch as rocks, or hills ; 


buildings alone, without trees, or other companions, are ſeldom choſen, where 


choice is free. The general ſubject, or principal repreſentation of the picture, 
mult nevertheleſs be allowed to denominate, and claſs the performance, in its 
ſpecific character as a Landlcape. 


Among 
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Among the ſirſt characters of Landſcape, we place ſcenes drawn from the 
FOREST, "where the wildneſs of Nature, prevailing all around, combines va- 
rious kinds of trees, on nearly the ſame pot, and prompts each to expand its 
branches with unreſtrained freedom and vigour. Foreſt ſcenes are either open, 
or confined : many extenſive openings are found in ſome foreſts, in repreſen- 


tation of which, the trees around them are thrown back into the middle diſtance 


of the picture: other ſpots are ſo confined, that a deep gloom impervious to 
the eye, ſurrounded by trees of various hues, is all that offers. Theſe latter 
are cloſely allied to Woop-SckExks, which ſtrike by ſolemnity and repoſe, ra- 
ther than by ſprightlinels; though it ſometimes happens, that the light en- 


livens objects, plants, ſtems of trees, or projecting branches, in a 1 and 


pleaſing manner. 
Ihele ſubjects are by their nature greatly confined ; inſomuch, that i it ma 
often be adviſeable to an Artiſt, to gradate his depths, and to lhew a ſucceſſion 


of diſlances; not indeed remote from each other, but juſt enough to procure 


an opportunity of introducing a variety, which otherwiſe were abſolutely un- 
attainable. Neither ſhould it be forgotten, that the entrance of ſuch ſcenes, (a 


wood, for inſtance) preſents from the ſame ſpot, at leaſt two ideas, either of 


No. IV. | © which 
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which may be choſen. -A perſon entering a wood, ſees before him its 


ſhaded receſſes; the lame perſon by merely turning on his heel, or deſigning fo 
quit the wood, ſees, not only thoſe commencements of the woody ſcene which 


are :mmedinely adjacent to him, but allo, ſomewhat of the diſtances he 
had formerly left; and according to the nature of theſe, the Landſcape he be- 
holds is varied: by when out o, the wood he views a ſpectacle entirely differ- 
ent from that which offers when looking into the wood, though he has not 


changed his ſtation a ſingle. yard. 


As wood ſcenes are naturally void of any great portion of ſky, the manage- 
ment of light is of the utmoſt importance to them. Becauſe ſolemn, they 


ſhould not be heavy, nor need they be melancholy, becauſe cool, and ſober; 


the freedom of light ſtriking here and there, wandering, as it were, among the 


branches, the leaves, the ſtems, and the dextrous ſupporting of one ſpread of 
light by others ſubordinate, contributes greatly to a pleaſing, and ſometimes 
even a lively effect. It is neceſlary to pay attention to the kinds of trees intro- 


duced in a wood, or foreſt ſcene, that fuch may not be mingled in Picture 


as never aſſociate in Nature: this does not exclude a great variety of trees, 


whole different hues ſupport each other, and diverſify the ſcene. One tree is 
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of a deep green, almoſt inclining to blackneſs, another 1s ſilvery, almoſt blue, 
another yellowiſh, or ruſſet, theſe mutually improve the effect of their compa- 
nions. If a light-coloured tree ſtand before a deep-coloured one, its whole 
form is ſhewn by its back-ground ; if a deep-coloured tree ſtand before a light- 
coloured one, it is relieved by its neighbour; it affords an opportunity of gra- 
dation, and its extremities become more agree#þble, and capable of more ſatis- 
factory management. 3 5 

From trees majeſtic by their dimenſions, their forms, their leafy honours, 
and venerable by their age, of which their deep-cleft trunks bear decifive evi- 


dence, whole almoſt above-ground roots winde in many a rugged convolution, 
and which have-long braved the alternate rigour of the ſeaſons, we turn to the 


humbler coeeicE and the lowly UNDERWOOD : what this wants in dignity of 
form, it compenſates by ſprightlineſs of appearance; being young, healthy, 


vigorous, it offers, eſpecially in ſpring, very intereſting materials for Land- 
| ſcape: It is not, indeed, always well grouped, its forms are apt to be ſtrag- 


gling, rather than free, and ſome management it undoubtedly does require in 


theſe reſpects; but then, a little imagination, and a little liberty, eaſily improves 
it, and theſe it readily admits. In treating, therefore, coppice-wood and its 


relatives, 
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relatives, care ſhould be taken that they do not diſturb the harmony of the 
Piece, either in form, or colour, that they conform to the principal maſſes of 
the compoſition, and do not obtrude themſelves on the eye beyond their Juſt 
warrant and importance. 
The PARK, and PLEASURE GROUNDS, are artificial woods, and regulated 
foreſts; if not altogether the *catures of Art, they are inſtances of nature 
controuled, improved, ornamented, or arranged, by human endeavours. 
When well compoſed, they have much leſs wildneſs than nature, but little leſs 
freedom; they offer leſs obſtruction to the ſight, and permit better choice of 
diſtance from whence to be viewed. The danger attending them 1s, the intru- 
fon of a ſomewhat bordering on formality, a kind of primneſs, which hints at 
the interference of a power different from Nature, and not always in harmony 
with her efforts: but when nature has been happily directed, not over-ruled, 
aſhſted, not contradicted, by Art, and when ſhe has beſtowed ſome of her in- 
tereſling capabilities, it muſt be owned no Landſcapes can exceed thoſe formed 
by this union. In treating them, little caution is neceſſary, beyond the re- 
gular precepts of Art, for which the ſcenes themſelves are often happily pre- 
pared. 
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The SHRUBBERY is to the Park, what Coppice-wood is to the Foreſt: if it 


contain curious trees, they are loſt unleſs ſpecifically diſtinguiſhed ; if ſpect- 


fically diſtinguiſhed, they riſque the introduction of contuſion, they break the 
general harmony and combination of the piece; each ſingly is trifling, all to- 
gether are a mob: add to this, their diſtribution in ſtrait lines, or preciſely 
winding walks, with equal intervals;—it will follow, that the introduction 
of a ſnrubbery, unleſs by the bye, and where unavoidable, has little to recom- 
mend it to the Painter's judgment. 

Hearn, and Downs, are not always pleaſing in themſelves; but they pleaſe 
by adventitious circumſtances, by the introduction of ſomewhat to attract at- 


tention: a bare Common 1s poor; but add merely that very moderate compo- 


ſition the ſtarting- poſt and betting- box of a race-ground, it becomes capable 
of raiſing attention. On the ſame principle, the huts and cottages of a com- 
mon intereſt us; and the rather, becauſe by reaſon of the general plainneſs 
around them, the intereſt they produce 1s abſolutely undivided, and enjoyed by 
them without a rival. Breadth of light and ſhade is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
theſe ſubjects : if divided, and ſubdivided, they acquire a chequered and paltry 
appearance: there 1s no power capable of reſtoring them to dignity and im- 
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portance. They ſhew well ſome of the accidents of Landſcape: a Miſty 
Morning, yielding to the ſolar rays; a Snow Storm; or a Tempeſt ; is well 
ſeen on them, becauſe capable of fall p without ſuffering by extraneous 
interference. 

A CHAMPAIGN open country, which has nothing particular to attract no- 
tice, is by no means a barren object in a Picture; as it affords ſuch ſcope for 
the efſe&t of light, and degradation of diſtances, that if there be but moderately 
aſſiſting circumſtances in ſurrounding objects, to diverſify the Picture, it poſſeſſes 
a contraſt capable of the greateſt ROE: and can ſcarce fail of a characteriſtic 
grandeur. , 

An EXTENSIVE, and CULTIVATED COUNTRY, is among the moſt difficult 
branches of Landſcape : partly, I ſuppoſe, becauſe the cultivated productions 
it preſents are nothing unleſs well made- out, and diſtinctly repreſented ; which 
practice if followed too far, is in danger of ſomewhat obſtructing the general 
and leading principles of the Piece, in favour of thoſe minutia, whole effect is 
always injurious. Unleſs a field of corn, for inſtance, be well expreſſed and 
coloured, it may be nuſtaken for ſand, or gravel; it is true, a field of corn 
may be grouped, and gradated into harmony, but all objects of culture are not 

thus 
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thus compliant. What muſt we do with a field of cabbages? or cauliflowers ? 
or what, with that ſtrange diſplay produced by lines alter lines of bcll-glaſles, 
and covers, which in the gardens near London, have ſo ſingular an effect, 
eſpecially when the fun ſhines on them, and they reflect his ſparkling rays? 
Art requires on thele inſtances ſome little prejudice in her favour: permiſhon 
to throw into ſhade ſome of theſe importunate trifles, and to conceal or ſoften 
others. An extenſive country naturally includes an extenſive {ky ; and from 
this we draw no deſpicable aſſiſtance : the clouds being arbitrary in form, and 
diſpoſition, afford a contraſt with objects on the ground, and a reſource for 
diſtributing more or leſs light, as convenient. Beſide this, the Artiſt, as ſoon 


as poſſible, contrives, that however he may be forced to particularize his front 


grounds, and their appendages, the grounds a little removed into the piece 
may be maſled, harmonized, united, and deprived of thoſe ſharpneſſes, and 
aukwardneſſes, which they expoſe. When this management has procured 
breadth, if lively figures be added, and their occupations well adjuſted, theſe 
kinds of Pictures acquire the property of pleaſing in a high degree: they ex- 
hibit Nature rejoicing, Humanity rejoices with her; they find the direct way 
to the heart, and the ſpectator ſympathizes with the chearing proſpe& of 
| : plenty, 
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plenty, and the promiſed enjoyment of corn, wine, and oil. The off-ſcape 
doubtlels is the chief beauty in thele ſubjects; yet in the hands of ſome maſters, 
there is a kind of magic, in the diſpoſal of diſtance, after diſtance, which at- 
tracts and long detains the eye; it wanders, with great delight, from part to 
part, and ſeems to inſpect much more than really is expreſſed on the canvas. 
The reaſon may be, that the eye is ſo gradually, and gently, invited from this 
object to the next beyond it, without any abrupt terminations, or leaßs of in- 
terval, that it paſſes on, ſcarce aware of the progreſs it has made, or is making. 

Rivers, and WATERS in general, contribute ſo greatly to the flouriſhing 
of vegetation, that they ſeem naturally to follow the mention of cultivated 
country; and the rather, becauſe, when the nature of ſuch a compoſition in- 
cludes them, it is among the happieſt circumſtances in the Artiſt's favour. 


The banks of rivers, are either high, and ſteep, or flat and level: when the 
former, viewed from a juſt diſtance, they furniſh opportunity for pleaſing 
ſcenes, and as they uſually have ſomething engaging, either knolls, or trees, or 


reſidences, they are by no means inſerior articles of ſtudy. When their ſhores 
are low and ſandy, we muſt look to the river itſelf for our opportunity of ex- 
citing delight ; this it amply affords, by means of the extenſive traffic ever in 
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motion on it, by the various forms of veſſels, the various employments of 
navigators of ſundry ſorts, which ply on a river; the ferries which crols it, 
the bridges thrown over it, and the reflections of all theſe objects in it, not to 
mention the dextrous repreſentations of aquatic plants, which not ſeldom are 
very pleaſing. Often indeed, the lopped heads of naked ozier trecs, or ” 
thick huddle of reeds, and ruſhes, deſerve little pratle ; yet the bulruſh, 
perfection, is not without ſomewhat of majeſty, and the water- lily prettily BY 
verſifies the limpid ſurface. 

LaxEs and Rivrss are fimilar to purpoſes of Art: fo much of a river as 
can be ſeen, is uſually little different from lo much of a lake; but lakes are 
generally among mountains, and contraſted by their forms; 3 a river, 
when Capacious ; enough to delerve the name, rarely occupies ſuch a ſituation, 
but flows in a more ey el country. 

TokRINTSs, and WATER-FALLS, are by their nature reſtricted to mountain- 
ous and rocky elevations; tiey rather contraſt ſuch ſcenes, than are contraſted 
by them; and rather contribute variety where they occur, than receive act 
from lurrounding objects. As thele are ſome of Nature's grandeſt effects, im- 
potent imitations of them are generally diſguſling : they are on the w bake. a 
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claſs of fubjefls which ſhould be ſtudied immediately from Nature; they ſhould 


be portraits of certain ſpots, rather than produced by general fancy. In which 
caſe, the rocks, and hanging woods, the ſtones which half-way down receive 


the falling ſtream, and againſ} ieh it daſhes into ſpray, the rocky channel | 
- which it at length reaches, and its courſe, boiling as it proceeds, will certainly 


receive ample ſhare ot the Artifl's attention. Fidelity will ſtand inſtead of 


rules, and will uſually produce effects ſuperior to rules, eſpecially, if the colours 


of the rocks be happily adapted to reheve the falling ſheet of water, and at the 


ſame time, contraſt the trees, ſhrubs, buſhes, and perhaps glooms, which over- 


ſhadow the whole. The water ſhould be clear, not dirty, touched with ſpirit, 
not laboured, tranſparent, not heavy, and its ſpray well indicated, yet uniting 


with the general tone of the piece. Great care is required leſt the froth, and 
agitated water in the canal, acquire the reſemblance of ſoap-ſuds, or rather 
ſuggeſt the idea of a boiling pot than of a continuing ſtream. Where the ſpray 


furniſhes a rainbow acrols the fall, that cio ought by no means to 
elcape inſertion: neither ought any other ſtriking, and pleaſing peculiarity. 
Ihere is a kind of humble Cas ca PES which cannot be called Torrents, which 
inſtead of iſſuing from mountains, and din in impetuous floods, originate 
from 
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from ſome narrow ravin, where further ſtraitened by projecting points, they 
daſh into the ſtreamlet below; theſe are often happily compoſed, by the looſe 
ſtones, the banks of earth, the ſhrubs, around them: the fimplicuy of the whole 
is kindly adjuſted, and without pretending to the magniſicence of the broad 
{heet of water, they are complete in their ſymmetry, and demonſtrate, that the 
methods of Nature in producing beauty are unlimited. They play, they mean- 
der, in pleaſing ſorms, and rather attach a ſpectator by the delight they im- 
part, than aſtoniſh him by the grandeur they exhibit. 

Whoever has been at liberty to enjoy the pleaſure ariſing from :nſpeftion 
of Natural Landſcape, has endeavoured to augment his proſpett by alcend- 
ing ſome riſing ground, ſome eminence, from whence that pleaſure might 
be more amply enjoyed. Though perambulating a green Lane, a verdant 
Meadow, or an extenlive Common, may be thought contemplating Nature, 
and mult be referred to the principles of Landſcape, yet theſe content no one 
who has opportunity of further view, and within whole attainment is ſome 
more elevated ſtation. To acquire this opportunity, is an article of much de- 
fire to any gentleman about to build a ſeat; and if Nature have refuſed it to 
the ſpot where he muſt build, the reſources of Art are & uetiog to ſupply, ſo 
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far as poſſible, the deficiency. In Holland, &c where the obſtacles of Nature en- 
tirely prohibit the hopes, and fruſtrate the reſources of Art, in this reſpect, every 
riling is eſteemed a hill, and one (the only) hill in the country is eſteemed a 
mountain; from hence they tell us may be ſeen ſo many capital cities, ſo many 
walled towns, fortified caſtles and villages; it muſt be owned, the fight is rich, 
and entertaining, but 1t proves not the mountainous height of the elevation, 
though 1t demonſtrates the abſolute level of the country inſpected. A Swils, 

or a Welchman, would aſk to be ſhown this mountain, and when aſcending it, 


might doubt its exiſtence: yet here the Hollander tarries, to prolong his proſ- 


pect, and mounts this hill, to extend his inſpection. 
HilLs, and RISING GROUNDS, are found principally among lowland coun- 


tries; they yield pleaſing proſpetts from them, but are rarely themſelves plea- 


ling; if they advance forward into the Picture, they terminate the view, while 
the eye ſuppoſes itſelf capable of further inſpection, conſequently ſome- 


what prematurely; but when the compoſition advanced before them has 


nearly ſatisfied the eye, they furniſh an agreeable cloſe, and diverſity, to the 
Piece, and elegantly complete that previous ſatisfaction. 
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| MounTaixs are ſcenes of grandeur, or they are nothing: they ſcarce ad- 
mit a medium: they are bold, overbearing, awſul, dreary, and folemn; or 
their effect vapid, and inert, and themſelves puny, and ſpiritlels. They being 
prodigious maſſes, to ſee them broken and frittered into minute particles, is con- 


tradictory to their very firſt principles: they ſhould rather be kept broad, 


ſtrong in effect of light and ſhadow, diſtinct in korms, and conſonant to the 


dignity of their ſpecies. 


Mot xrAINs are either barren, or cultivated more or leſs; they are ſuſcep- 
tible of the moſt commanding effects in Nature: clouds hanging on their brow, 


and veiling the forms of their upper parts; miſts 3 into clouds, and other 
phenomena, diverſity their appearance. If one of the principles of ſublimity 
be a certain kind of indiſtinctneſs, rather a ſuggeſtion than entire exprelſion, 
leaving a portion to the imagination, rather than abſolutely filling it, oxciling 
the mind io mule, and ponder, on the ſubject which engages 1t,— the n we may 
afhrm, mountains and their effects poſſeſs this grateful oblcurity, in the molt 
intereſting degree: their lofty tops have a certain ſolemn dimneſs by their cle— 
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vation and 3 their bold projections, by ample ſhadows, throw a veil of 


demi-tunt over conſiderable parts of their ſurface; their clelts, and cavities, are 
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ſo many concealments from inſpection, as well as variations of appearance; 
and while by their maſſes, and forms, and general properties, they excite atten- 
tion, they yet leave more to be ſuppoſed by the mind, than their repreſenta- 
tions exprets to the eye. . 

In treating Rocks, (or MouxTans when ſeen near, if rocky or barren) 
the painter mull endeavour by artful management of his light and ſhade, to 
render them accordant with the other parts of his compoſition : they mult be 
boldly and truly coloured ith warmth and ſpirit. Rocks are of various na- 
tures, according to the ſtrata which compole them; the happy imitation of 
which adds greatly to veriſimility: the moſſes which grow upon them, the 
injuries they have received from time, the ſhrubs which accompany them, 
and other particulars, tend greatly to qualify their barren aſpect, and to ren= 


der them pleaſing, though at firſt they ſeem little calculated to pleaſe. The 


parts of rocks removed further into a compoſition, mult be blended, and only 
their protuberances be diſtinguiſhed. Mountains, (or Rocks) repreſented in a 
diſtant view, 3 much harmoay, ſoftneſs, tenderneſs of tint, a melted 


outline, a genera! 11zation of form, colour and every other principle: directly 


contrary to luch Objects near at hand, whole parts cannot be too bold, pro- 


minent, 
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minent, and effective. As to mountains upon mountains, they are difficult 


ſubjects; no Picture gives ideas of the Alps equal to inſpection: however fa- 


miliar their repreſentations may be to a traveller, the places, and ſituations, 


themſelves, always by far exceed his previous conceptions of them. The very 
nature of ſuch ſcenes is, to differ ſtrongly at every point of view, and each, in 


ſucceſſion, ſhews ſuch bold features that it may be thought molt ſtriking, till 
another ſeem better entitled to that diſtinction: this inſinity of change, of 
change ſtrongly peculiarized, defies the adequate labours of unitative Art. 
A genuine and correct view from the top of a mountain, is what has been 
rarely attempted ; it is no doubt laborious, yet as laborious Artiſts have not 
been wanting, and the {ſingularity of the ſubject would cenlure diſtinction, I 


rather wonder ſome ardent genius has not ſought this mode of obtaining no- | 


tice: a ſuccelsſul performance of the kind, would have a laſting effect on the 
public mind. 

Arrived at length on the mountain's top, we muſt, like other travellers, 
think of deſcending; for a time we may enjoy the proſpect, may ſce adjacent 
countries lying as in a map, beneath our feet; may behold the ſituations of 


cities, of riſing hills, and level plains; may trace the courſes of rivers, the 
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coals of the ſea, its havens, bays, promontories, and their indentures; we may 
ſtretch our inſpection acroſs a ſea, and behold diſtant, and foreign, ſhores,.— 
but we mult forego the proſpect, and winde our way down the licep-ſhelving 
ſides of our elevated ſtation: happy if the dangers of the deſcent prove merely 


troubleſome, and we arrive in ſafety among the reſidences of mankind. In 


ſuch a courſe, we gradually exchange barrenneſs for partial cultivation, partial 


cultivation for important encloſures; the goat- track yields to paths, the paths 


to roads; leaving the goatherd's lodge behind us, we advance to the village, 
and from the village to the town, and the city. 

VILLAGEs are a favourite part of the ſtudy of Landſcape; and by their va- 
riety, their ſimplicity, their (often) beauty of ſituation, and of verdure, they 


juſtify the partiality of many in their favour. On the mode of treating them 


little need be ſaid; they have already occupied us ſomewhat ; and do not re- 
quire additional precept. 
Towns and Cirizs may be referred to the principles of views. 

We repeat now our early obſervation, that rarely is any Landſcape 
wherein choice was free, entirely confined to one diſtinction of theſe charac- 


ters: it is much more uſual to combine leveral of them, and by harmonizing 


the 
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the contraſt which ariſes from their introduction, to procure a ſcope to the 
Artiſt's abilities, and to vary the enjoyment of a ſpectator. It is true, each by | 
itielt is capable of exciting ſenſations ſuited to its nature, but, as not always _ | 


are theſe ſenſations ſuch as may pleaſe general ſpectators, or any ſpectator long 
together, 1t 1s eſteemed better policy to combine that variety of which they 
are ſuſceptible, and to relieve the eye by leading it from one part to another; 
yet always without interrupting its attention to the whole: and herein Art 
doubtleſs follows Nature; who rarely confines a view to one determinate kind 
of object, but varies the ſcene, by offering combinations of ſeveral; and in 
ſeveral ſtates, in ſeveral points of view, and under ſeveral diſtintt effects as the 
Influences of light, of ſeaſons, or accidents, happen to combine them, 
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The COMPONENT OBJECTS of LANDSCAPE. 


THE general charatter of a Landſcape, may juſtly be denominated from the 
nature of the principal object, or objects, it contains: but it is often neceſſary 
to purpoles of Art, that theſe objects themſelves ſhould be more intimately 


inſpected, and reſolved into their component parts, in order to procure: juſt 


ideas of the cauſe whence ariſes the agreeable effect which pleaſes us. For in- 
ſtance, in a foreſt Scene, what is the compoſition, what the nature of the trees 
we behold 2—All trees are not alike, in form, or manner; to ſubdivide a foreſt 


into trees, therefore, with deſign to conkder each ſeparately, might be very 


inſtructive. To accompliſh this, on a large ſcale, would lead us no trifling 
diſtance; and to do it juſtice perhaps, might occupy no inconſiderable portion 
of a life: we are therefore limited to ſuccintt notices on this inſtance, and for 


more muſt refer to inſpection of Nature. I propoſe, therefore, to mention as 


diſtinct objects, ſundry of thoſe which we have already attended to in groups, 
or combined with others, whether of their own ſpecies, or different. 


In 
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In treating of the human figure, we always begin with a ſingle figure, its 
parts, proportions, &c. before we proceed to groups: for if any one, incapable 
of well repreſenting a ſimple figure, ſhould attempt an aſſociation of figures, 
what is the probable conſequence? If the ſimple ſubject exceed his powers, 
whence has he abilities for a complex ſubject ?—On the ſame principle,. 
A TREE equally exatts correct proportion and drawing; for, unleſs each 
tree repreſented, differ in repreſentation, according to its nature, from others 
around it, what mortal ſhall divine its intention? A Poplar, whoſe ſtems and 
branches ſhoot upward, —a Fir, whoſe branches expand laterally, —a Willow, 
whoſe branches bend downward, — ſurely theſe require different drawing 
from each other. To comprehend this principle more fully, take ad- 
vantage of that ſeaſon when Nature ſtrips a tree bare of its foliage and 
leaves: in this ſkeleton ſtate, obſerve the various inclinations of the ſtem, the 
branches, and even the twigs, of a tree; how its parts are /ct oz, their motions, 
as agitated by the wind, and other particulars. In Spring, obſerve how that 
ſame tree ſhoots its buds, or leaves, as well at what time, as in what manner: 
afterwards, when the leaves are full grown, compare its general appearance to 
itlelf when bare, and to others when full; by thus forming ſeveral times, and 

points, 
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3 of compariſon, a diſtinct, laſting, and cor rect, knowledge of that tree's 
general appearance, may certainly be obtained. 

Trees are among the greateſt ornaments of Landſcape, becauſe, by the va- 
riety of their ſpecies, their verdure, and freſhneſs, and eſpecially by their light- 
nels, and agitation, they impart great life and motion to a compoſition. 

The various ſpecies of trees demand much attention, and very intimate 
acquaintance : for how ſhall artiſt deſcribe by his pencil to the view of 
others that particular ſpecics of which he is himſelf ignorant? And to ſup- 
pole that random attempts may tranſmit equal beauties as cultivated ſkill, 1c 
to eſteem the weeds of a delert equal to the vegetation of the garden. 

The ſpectator, who himſelf underſtands their aſpects, ſhould be at no loſs to 
determine between an oak or an elm; a fir, ora poplar; an apple-tree, or a 
weeping willow. The particular proportions, manner of branching, and of 
leaving, whether compact or light, whether determinate, and, as it were, heavy, 
or agile and volatile; add to this, the colour of their leaves, above, below; of 


the cles” of the bark, of the moſſes which ſurround the bark; the plants 


which uſually grow at the bottom of the ſtem; the ſituation ſuch trees delight 
in; whether open and airy, or cloſer and more confined ; whether by the 
9 Water- 


57 
water- ide, or on the thirſty heath: all theſe particulars ſhould be familiar to 
that artiſt who wiſhes to rival the merit of maſters who 6 ſuch attentions have 
riſen to excellence. 

Beſide the peculiarity of appearance which belongs to each ſpecies of trees, 
there are many differences in trees of the ſame ſpecies; whether healthy and. 
ſtrong, or dileaſed and infirm ; whether young or old, 

Young trees are generally diſtinguiſhed by long and thin branches, aſpiring 
upward, and not very numerous; but well cloathed with leaves, well ſpread, 
vigorous, and well formed: the branches of old trees, on the contrary, are 
ſhort, thick, cloſe, and numerous; but their leaves unequal, and their general 
aſpect thin. 

The barks of trees alſo contribute greatly to their character, and mult be 
attended to; in general, older barks are fulleſt of crevices, &c. which are alſo 
deeper. As to the leaves of trees, the broadeſt and largeſt are uſually at 
bottom; thoſe at top begin ſooneſt to decay and wither, becoming, as it were, 
ſun-burnt; whereas the leaves of plants which are but little raiſed above the 
carth commonly begin their decay with the loweſt, 
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A few hints on the various ſpecies of trees uſually introduced in Landſcape, 
may contribute to a better underſtanding of their reſpective characters. 

The Oak is a very beautiful and noble object, of venerable aſpect; and, if 
appearance might juſtify the diſtinction, entitled to all the honours once la- 
viſhed upon it. Its ſtem and branches are grand, and its colour firm and able. 
The oak of the foreſt differs from that in a hedge; is abundantly more ſtately 


and romantic, and diveſted of thoſe ſuckers which give ſomewhat of common— 


nels to that in the hedge, even while they increaſe its verdure. 
The CuksTNur is rather a heavy tree, yet has more majeſty than many which 


are preferred before it, either for the canvals, or the park: when in flower, 


its flowers being large remarkably diſtinguiſh it. 
The WiLLow has a very agreeable and ſtately appearance when perfect; 


has alſo a very pleaſing variety in the lengthened ſhape of its leaf, and by-b 
contraſt to other trees in this inſtance, often has a very happy effect; which 


the water, on whoſe banks 1t chooſes to flouriſh, increaſes by reflection. Wil- 
lows cut and lopped, as they uſually are by the ſides of water-courles in Eng- 
land, are no ſpecimens of this tree, 


The 
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The EL is a ſtately tree, tall, but does not very much extend its foliage: 
this alſo ſuffers . in its bictureſque appearance from its loſs by 

lopping. 
Ius and Pix xs contribute greatly to variety; ; their forms generally contraſt | 
wel! with ſurrounding objects; they are often happy in ſcenes were wildneſs 
and romanticneſs is neceſſary. As they grow on rocks and precipices, they 
contribute an ornament which in ſuch compoſitions is very acceptable. 

The CEDAR may perhaps be the moſt majeſtic of all trees when in perſec- 
tion; as on Mount Lebanon, where are ſome amazing large, and very ancient : 
but in England we have little or no opportunity of introducing it into pictures. 

The As 1s a fine ſprightly tree, light in its leaving, agitated by every wind, 
and diſplaying great difference of colour in the upper and under ſurſaces of its 
leaves: its branches are ſlender and elegant, and its bark brilliant: it admits 
of neatneſs and Ircedom ot pencil remarkably well, and. though not Say 18 
graceful. 

The Brxch is a tall and majeſtic tree, and, together with the BIRch, has a 
beautiful ſtem, and a light, ſpirited character, in its branches and foliage. : 
Theſe 
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| Theſe trees, and others which might be named, receive peculiar beauties 1 
| when happily contraſted, or grouped; their various colours and manners, con- 


tribute much to general effect. But it is evident, that the ſeaſons produce 
| | great difference and diſlimilayty in trees of every kind: young leaves and 
{hoots have a very diſtinguiſhing yellowneſs, which heightens their green; but 
= having paſled the vigour of their maturity, they become reddiſh or browniſh ; | 
they gradually wither and decay, till the ſap, being retired from the ſtem to $ 
the root, leaves them without moiſture or nouriſhment, and they become to- : 
tally unlike their former verdure. 
The ſame attention as required to trees of the foren, which exhibit all the 
wild luxuriance of Nature, muſt be employed on thoſe of the park, or pleaſure- 
ground, as alſo on the coppice, or other nurſeries of trees. It is remarkable, » 
that ſcarce any ſruit-trees are pictureſque in their appearance; their ftragling 
branches {tart off from the trunk at awkward angles, and this awkwardaels they 
Preſerve throughout their whole extent. In bloſſom time, they contribute greatly 
to diverſifſy a compoſition, and to expreſs the ſeaſon; and when viewed at a 
proper diſtance, have a determinate effect, however they may be prohibited 
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in front. The bloſſoms of ſome trees cover their branches white as ſnow, and 
require dextrous management to avoid confuſion. 

Nothing enriches a wall, whether alone, or as part of a cottage, &c. com- 
paratively to a VINE running up its ſurface; the broad leaf, the variety of its 
tones of colour, the freedom of its teſtoons of fruit, contribute to this orna- 


mental appearance, 
On the ſame principle, do the various SHRUBS which bedeck the ruins 


of ſome deſolated building, contribute to render it intereſting: the Moſs on its 


walls has this effect, no leſs than the mantling Ivy; and though Broom, and 
Ferns; on the heath, being redundant, are little laudable, yet in the adjacent 
area to ſome lofty tower they have their uſe. The rank fumitory in a church- 

ard denotes a ſomewhat relative to the ſcene, as well as by its colour, in com- 
mon with all kinds of verdure, diverſifies the general aſpect of the compoſition. 

HERBAGE, viewed from a little diſtance, loſes its diſtinctneſs of parts, _ 
merely retains a general reſemblance of colour to the ſame near at hand : 
turf, or meadows, it ſhould be varied, yet broken as little as poſſible by Ra 
polition: diſtinction of parts it may claim ; but this too ſtrongly GE. 15 
injurious. 
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The larger kinds of PLAxrs, when introduced on the foreground, require 
ſome attention; and indeed, though it ſeems rather deſcending to minutta to 
direct their being well drawn, yet certainly all muſt have ſeen pictures which 


for want of this attention had a ſlovenly appearance, while others by poſſeſſing 


it, with little or no more labour, ſeemed enriched, finiſhed, and by very much 
neater. When Plants of any remarkable nature, or form, or proper to the ſpot 
repreſented, occur, eſpecially on the foreground, where only the judicious 


Artiſt will particularize them, they may without offence exact a  Icrupulous 
veracity of repreſentation. 


The remark above, applies to ſuch compoſitions of culhivated lands where 


diſtinctneſs of vegetation is neceſſary. Lands under culture, 2. e. while plough- 
ing, for inſtance, have a determinate aſpect by means of their furrows, which 
is pretty enough, and being. expreſſive, contributes much to intereſt, A 
ploughman, or a company of ploughmen, with their horſes and accoutrements, 


is far from being a deſpicable ſubject, and if enriched by the addition of a 
family, or the jug of ale at whillling time, is capable of much beauty in its 


compoſition. Lands whereon particular plants are cultivated, have in ſome 
periods of their culture a pictureſque appearance, which they loſe in other 
| periods : 
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periods: this hint eaſes ſome of the difficulties which attend them. Hroad 5 
maſſes, tenderneſs of tone, and mellow harmony, are however at all times their 
belt friends. 

Hicrn Roans, though ſeemingly void of ornament whereby to become 1 in- 
tereſting, yet ſometimes by the contraſt of their colour with the verdaut plain; 
by their broken, but not ſcattered parts; by the idea of population, and utility 

connected with them; and, above all, by the opportunity they offer for lively 
movement and decoration, figures, paſſengers, animals, &c. they become molt 


entertaining and captivating objects. 


WATER contributes very much to the apparent truth of a picture, by its 
ſplendour, and eſpecially by its reflections; they are in nature a kind of pic 
ture, and we know it ; we conſider them as ſuch : we therefore expect ther ts to 
be ſo wherever we Gs them, and come ready prepared to be deceived: a de- 
ception which completely takes place, if they are judiciouſly introduced, and 
happily treated. Like the feigned play in Hamlet, which realizes the main 
action vaſtly; ſo thele feigned pictures, by their application and relation, give 
to what 18 meant t for reality an a almoſt ma gical veracity and exiſtence, 
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By the variety of forms of which water is capable, it diverſifies the ſcenery 
more than any other ingredient whatever; whether compreſſed by a rocky 
channel, it foams into a cataract, or ſlowly gliding along its capacious bed; 
whether opening in the vwide- extended river, or contracted in the humble 


brook, it is ſtill various, ſtill pleaſing, and entertaining. But let its reflections 


be true and genuine; let them be natural and juſt ; touched with harmony, 


yet diſtinctly, and with ſpirit, but likewiſe delicacy. And ſince water is in its 


nature the freeſt of all objects, fince it always ſeeks its level, let it not be other- 
wiſe repreſented ; nor ſituated where the — element would refuſe to be 


confined. 
Water 1s capable of diverſity united to breadth ; whence, if well introduced, 


it imparts a ſoberneſs, a ſtillneſs, to a picture, which is highly favourable. If 


| breadth of light be wanted, water will reflect a light cloud without heſitation ; 


if tenderneſs of tint be wanted, water reflects the blue ſky at command; if deep 


gloom mull be ſomewhat varied, ſtill retaining its gloomincſs, water juſt indi- 
cates a ſeparation of parts, yet preſerves every depth without abatement. Water 
affords employment for figures: im boats, on the ſhore, rowing, angling, mu- 


| ling, &c; It creates a ny different claſs of buildings ; bridges, from the 
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humble plank ſupported by poſts, to the noble arch; locks and dams of va- 
rious kinds, whoſe forms diverſify the ſcene, and from whence the talling 


| ſtream ſparkles into effect: mills, whole rolling wheels afford opportunity to 


the Artiſt's pencil, well to expreſs their agitated waters. Indeed, the great 


water-wheel of a mill, has uſually no little ſucceſs in picture; it contraſts the 


forms of parts around it, the ſtream, the mill itſelf, the mill-dam, and herbage, 


compoſe a very reſpectable variety. 
Of Rivers and LAK ES we have treated. CAN Als are now ſo common in 


our country they add another to the branches of Water-repreſentation ; their 


dead level water, indeed, is not in itſelf prodigiouſly beautiful, but the ani- 
mated commerce they ſupport contributes much importance to them; their 


turning and winding courles, afford ſtations from whence to chooſe favourable 


views; and where they run by any remarkable objects, they add a variety, and 


improve the general effect: where canals run over roads, over rivers, under 


tunnels, &c. they have an expreſſive character peculiar to themſelves. A towing- 


path, well employed, occupies reſpectably its place in pictureſque manage- 

ment. Water is capable of ſo much variety, being now ſmooth, now ruffled, 

now clear, now turbid, that it uſually has a beneficial effect. 
No. VI. 8 Having 
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Having mentioned a Water-mill, let us juſt hint, that a WixDw1LL is often 
advantageous in repreſentation : partly, by reaſon of its peculiar form, 
and the appropriate 1deas connected with it; partly, by reaſon of the adja- 


cencies, houſes, ſtables, &c. and the opportunity of figures, whoſe employ- 


ment is not made on purpoſe tor them, but ariſes naturally from connected 


circumſtances. 


BuiLDINGs are of great importance in Landſcape: they ſhould be well 


placed in a compoſition, well proportioned to objects around them, eſpecially 


to the figures; and may, generally, claim no inconſiderable proportion of the 


light admitted into a piece. They require great truth of colouring, and to 


be kept warm in their tone of colours; on this principle, they admit evening 


effects well: a white houſe among green trees, has uſually a ſprightly appear- 


ance; but white may ſometimes include the idea of coldneſs ;—yet when 
varied by the reflection of the ſetting ſun upon it, it harmonizes pleaſingly, 


and produces a modeſt conſpicuouſneſs, which is highly grateful to the eye. 


Few objects are more attractive than a white country CHURCH, by ſun-ſet : in- 
deed, churches in general, have ſomething intereſting, though their forms be 
mean; 
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mean; but when they poſſeſs the advantage of ſymmetry, and variety, few 
7 objects exceed them. 

5 Buildings contribute much to;enrich a compoſition : their forms are infinite, 
- according to their uſes, to the caprice of their erettors, or occupiers ; and 


and receſſions ; for ſmaller parts, or for larger diviſions. 

Buildings contribute much to diſcriminate the ſtyles we formerly remarked : 
they are objects of our perpetual inſpection in nature, and therefore we become 
capable of determining upon them inſtantly when offered us by Art. More- 
over, as the ranks of mankind, their riches and opulence, or their poverty and 

want, are no where more apparent, or more clearly indicated, than in their 
buildings; they become, as it were, a kind of index, which at once relates 
f the circumſtances of their owners, their abilities, and their diſpoſitions. 

8 The Rural ſtyle, delights in cottages and barns, in hamlets and villages ; nor 
4 thinks the meaneſt erections beneath its regard, not even thoſe deſerted and 
4 almoſt ruined buildings, whole tottering walls, and falling roofs, produce a 
variegated richneſs in a Painter's eye, however they may ſpeak poverty to the 


owner of the foil, T heſe exhibit effects 1 in the ravages of time on their ma- 
terials; 


hereby they afford the utmoſt liberty for lights and ſhadows ; for projections 
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rials; in the greenneſs of the mortar, occaſioned by the moſs; in the dif- 


colours of the beams, and their irregular forms; all contraſted by ridges of 


red tiles, and ſcattered diſtributions of brick-work, which no modern build- 
ing can pretend to: nor is it, thank Heav en! in this country every day to be 
met with. , 

The Ornamental ſtyle, compoſes its buildings of various materials, and ſe- 
lects their forms from various quarters: in this reſpect, it challenges great 


liberty; ; but anſwerable care ſhould be taken, that liberty does not degenerate 


into lieentiouſneſs. We but too often ſee prodigious maſſes of marble build- 
ings on the very edge of the ſhore, were no rational Archite& would place even 
a hut; and but too often, handſome houſes in barren ſpots, or without thoſe 
correſpondent conveniencies, which the owners of ſuch houſes would naturally 


procure. Though this ſtyle claims the privilege of mingling barren rocks 


and noble dwellings, ſea and land, riches and poverty, yet its efforts ſucceed 
beſt, when moſt correctly regulated by ſtrict attention to Nature; which 1n- 


deed ought ever to controul them. 


The Hiſtorical ſtyle, ſeeks in ſuperb magnificence for objects congenial to its 
ſentiments; the arched roof, the long-drawn aiſle, the pomp of pillars and 
EE orders, 
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orders, or the monuments 0! ſuperſtitious veneration ; the painted window, 
the decorated ſreize, the enriched cornice. the elevated 185 and the ſupport- 
ing buttreſs. But in compoling architectural ruins, let great care be paid that 
they be correct; that the parts remaining entire correſpond to thoſe thrown. 
down: let not the ſpe'tator be ſhocked by Corinthian ER or capitals, 
fallen from Doric buildings; nor be ſuffered to 11quire, to what inviſible fabric 
ſuch, or ſuch a fraginent belongs. This is a rock on which many Artiſts have 
ſplit ; and not lels jatal is the thuughtlels inattention which places marble co- 
lumns on foundations of reeds, and repreſents a whole arch conſiſting of many 
ones, ſupported on one ſide only, and that by a lingle pillar, 

Towns, ſcen at a diſtance, muſt obey the general laws of compoſition, 
and harmonize with their neighbours around them: if too well made-out, they 
can ſcarce avoid coming too near the eye, and eppearing hard ; but this by no 
means juſtifies a ſlovenly neglect of ſo much of them as is requiſite to impart 
their juſt character, It olten happens that ſeen from ſome proper {tation 
Towns are among the molt pictureſque of objects; in ſuch caſes, and eſpecially 


if they include remarkable buildings, they often requite all the attenuon an 
Artiſt can beſtow on them. 


No. VI. 1 T Cirirs 
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CirikEs, are compoſitions ſo important, and diſtin from all other, that 
they come abſolutely under the principles of Views : unleſs they are correct, 
and authentic, they are at once groſs and injurious deceptions ; even Pous- 
S$1N's ideal repreſentations of aneient cities, being incapable of verification, have 
always appeared to me dubious, and this uncertainty has impeded the ſatiſ- 
faction ariſing from viewing them. Doubtlels the entrances of famous cities of 
old, might have been magnificent, and their aſpetts glittering with ſumptuous 
edifices ; but perhaps they, like cities of the preſent day, were a mixture of 
good and bad, of ſplendour and obſcurity, of pride and poverty, of ſhew and 
miſery. Re 

If times long ſince departed allow free ſcope to liberal exertions of fancy; 


and if in adverting to them, an Artiſt may laudably chuſe the better and 


leave the worſe; an elevated ſtyle of treating them, certainly, ought to be pre- 


ferred, as the moſt judicious: but, this liberty applies not to cities of mo- 


dern days: views of London, of York, of Briſtol, &c. mult either be accurate, 
or be cenſured, 


VIE WS 
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THE difficulty of Views in CI Is, is, to ſelect the proper objects for re- 
preſentation, and to give them only their juſt importance: ſo many, and ſo 
various, uſually obtrude themſelves, that ſome reſolution is neceſſary, to de- 
cline thole leſs connected with the principal, in order to do that full juſtice. 
Views are confined to fidelity and reſemblance: the portraits of places. 
An Artiſt, therefore, recurs to the happy application of ſcientific principles 
for that variety, and, that intereſt, which the objects themſelves may not af- 
ford: but which, if Nature has beſtowed on the ſubject of his picture, impart 
to his production a ſuperior importance over every eflort of creative imagina- 
gination. Neverthelels fidelity does not always bind Artiſts to minute punc- 
tuality of likeneſs: we do not expect in the trees that every branch ſhould be 
preciſely a portrait, though we will not allow a change in the kind of tree, or 


the ſubſtitution of an oak for a holly: nor do we expect that buildings ſhould | 


be equally minute as an Artichect ought to ſhew them, or that they ſhould 
afford geometrical meaſurement ; but it is, neverthelels, forbidden to place 


windows. 


: 
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windows where there are none, or to vary the heights of ſtories by departure 
from truth. IO 1 Mons 

What licences a View requires, muſt be introduced with diſcretion; a very 
remarkable object muſt not be omitted, becauſe the trees around conceal it, if 
it be of a nature that permits a little elevation, or if the trees may be a liitle 
thinned, or opened in that place. A canal may be repreſented ſomewhat 
broader than it really is, if it form an agreeable object, and is otherwiſe in 


danger of being overlooked. Whatever may contribute to the expreſſion of 


the piece, to the purpole intended by a view of that particular place, and to 
the ideas connected with the view, muſt be admitted: on this principle, that 


their admiſſion is a leſs evil than their abſence. Or, if the objects introduced 


are likely, after a few years, to be more pictureſque, better grouped, or in ſu— 
perior condition, an Artiſt will do well to look forward, and to give them 
advantages which their preſent appearance may not altogether juſtify. An 


Artiſt would be blameable who did not chooſe the moſt agreeable aſpect of his 


object, in which it offers the greateſt variety of forms, and is moſt pictureſque: 
he may alſo chooſe to ſee it from the beſt ſtation and diſtance, and take every 


method of ſetting it off. Nor let him be ſparing of accidents of light and ſha- 


dow ; 
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dow; as they are too numerous to be limited by rules, they become arbitrary, 


and no one will call him to account for a happy effect produced by their means: 


but I repeat, that this requires diſcretion, and ſhould not be forced on the 
compoſition; but the artifice muſt be ſo concealed, that the whole may appear 
extremely natural. 

SA Views come under the ſame principles as Landſcape in general: cha- 
racter here muſt ſupply the place of that variety of objects and diſtances which 
Land Views afford; and as the objects are not ſo numerous, the truth and 
nature of what are introduced ſhould make amends for their ſmaller numbers. 


The clouds ſhould be kept rather lighter than in a Landſcape; becauſe, there 


is little oppoſition to be procured by objects around them, and they naturally 


include a very great proportion of the picture. The water ſhould be touched 


with ſpirit; che lights on the riſing of the vaves diſtinctly and juſtly treated; 

and the free, unconſtrained play of the liquid element be carefully expreſſed. 

The offscape requires great attention; and to impart an idea of interval and 
diſtance is very important, and, indeed, indiſpenſable to happy ſuccels. 


Views of remarkable objects, ſuch as Monumentary Erettions, Pillars, 


Tombs, Obeliſks, &c, or ſuch as Temples, Claſſical, Gothic, or Druidical, 
No. VII. U Croſſes, 
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Croſles, &c. or ſuch as Fountains, Boundaries, Fields of Battle, &c. require 
not only veracity, but a kind of punctuality, and explicitnels, which may re- 
commend them to general ſpectators. Even. in ruins, if their hiſtory be 
known, it 1s ie to introduce ſuch indications of that hiſtory as may 


elucidate, and determine the ſubject, provided 1 it be connected gracelully, and 


without force on the compoſition. 
A remark on the nature of Suok as connected with buildings, and cities, 


will cloſe this branch of our Subject. Smoke in ſmall quantities, as from a 


cottage chimney, ſeldom does more than imply that the houſe is inhabited, and 
the pot boiling; ſmoke in London, abſolutely dims the atmoſphere, and pro- 


_ duces a brownneſs in the1ky, which in winter is peculiar. I have thought the 


mantle of ſmoke over London ample beyond compare, but I have lately 
learned, that ſome of our manufacturing towns, Liverpool, &c. have a ſtill 


- thicker, and darker, if not a more cxtentive covering. Smoke iſſuing from a 


chimney often takes very elegant forms, and moves in graceful bendings, till 
it becomes too much attenuated to be viſible: yet when it iſſues in vaſt co- 
lumns, as from ſome of the {team-engines, and other fire-machines, its denfity 
and compatinels, render it heavy, ill ſhaped, and almoſt motionleſs; it main- 


tains 
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tains its figure for perhaps half a mile together, and when the wind is not briſk 
enough to diſperſe it, ſtreams in a low long parallel to the horizon, indicating 
its inſalubrious influence on all expoſed to it. The Shadow of ſmoke is ex- 
tremely feeble, and ill defined; when the ſun ſhines on it, it is rather em- 
browned than gilded; when between the eye and the ſun, it ſeems thinner than 
when otherwiſe viewed; when againſt a light {ky, it ſeems darker than uſual 
when among dark objeas, as deep green trees, it is apparently whitened. No 
doubt, allo, the different qualities of the materials burned, vary its nature and 
colour. Smoke iſſuing from cannon, or from a lime- kiln, might be adduced 


in confirmation of this remark, 1 
(8 
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FIGURES are of much greater importance in a Landſcape than is commonly 


ſuppoſed; and many an otherwiſe pleaſing Landſcape, have I ſeen injured, if 


not ſpoilt, by the introduction of bad, or improper figures. I know not where- 
fore the figures ſhould generally be made to the Landſcape : in thoſe inſtances 
which I have obſerved to the contrary, the picture has loſt nothing by an in- 
verſe mode of proceedure; the danger indeed lies on either fide, leſt the com- 


poſition inſtead of being ſimple, compact, and undivided, ſhould be ſplit into 
parts, equally blameable, whether Figures and Landſcape, or Landſcape and 


Figures. But unhappily we often find, that y1G6UREs are the laſt ingredient 


thought of, and rather fitted to fill up a picture, than ſuited to it, and forming 


part of it. Many compoſitions, doubtleſs, require merely ſimple figures; whoſe 
employment is of little conſequence, or perhaps palſengers, or figures walk- 
in g. repoſing, &c. and theſe may be ſuffered, occaſionally; but to be content 
with them, is to ſtop far ſhort of that perfection which is in our power, and of 


which this part of painting is capable: why ſhould not figures be ſo adjuſted, 
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and predetermined, as ſuitably to fill up their places as part of the ſame whole? 
Let not their difficulty be urged in excule; a little thought, and ſome ſmall 
trouble to ſtudy them, would baniſh thoſe herald-like drawn figures, which 
diſgrace the abilities of the Landſcape painter. I would have them neither in- 
ſipid, nor indifferent; let them contribute to raiſe an intereſt in the ſpectator, 
whether by relating ſome familiar hiſtory, or ſome diſtinguiſhing and appro- 
priate incident, 

In endeavouring to appropriate figures to a Landſcape, it may be advan- 
tageous, to recollect thoſe departments into which we divided this ſtudy; the 
Simple, the Varied, and the Exalted. It ſtrikes, at firſt fight, that the figures 
proper to each of theſe Styles would ill ſuit che other: heroic perſonages in a 
cottage, would be ridiculous ; paſtoral occupations in a royal garden, under a 
palace window, or beneath marble arcades, would ſurely be intolerable: as 
' would a company of ſailors, or hſhermen, among cloud top 'd mountains, OF 
in flowery meadows. 


Figures ſhould be ſuitable, and relative, to the general ſcope of the picture: 


in the Simple Style, they ſhould be imple; ruſtic perſons, and events, agree 


well with this Style, and often form its principal ornaments, They ſhould be 
No. VII. correctly 
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correctly choſen, according to the time of day, to the ſeaſon of the year, to the 
nature of the ſcite, and to the general habits, and cuſtoms, of the parties intro- 
duced, Poetry furniſhes hints for figures of this deſcription, becauſe it has 

already drawn its ideas from Nature, and as it profeſſes, like the imitative 
Arts, to diveſt its ſubjects of their groſſneſs, and of whatever is mean, baſe, 
low, unfit, and unworthy, it coincides in theſe general principles with the Ar- 
tiſt's advantage. In fact, it can never be too poſitively inſiſted on, that rural, 
or common-lite ſubjects, ſhould be entirely diveſted of whatever is offenſive 
to better-bred people than they exhibit, A company of gypſies, though ragged, 
may not be naſty ; and beggars themſelves may exhibit poverty, and even diſ- 
treſs, without the ſmalleſt hint at their too uſual animalcula-companions. Fi- 
gures in ſimple ſubjects, ſhould ex hibit one ſimple thought; the ſpectator ſhould 
have no occaſion to revert to a long previous ſtory, in order to underſtand 
the incident related. I ſay, to a long previous ſtory, for that a previous ſtory 
may occaſionally be hinted to advantage, is evident: a man returning with 
game, hints at his labours in the purſuit; a fiſherman bringing home a baſket 
of filh, accords well with a hut by the ſea ſide, and affords room for relating 
the incidents of his capture, ſuch as broken nets, &c. which are former and 


previous 
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previous occurrences : going to market, may expreſs clearly the concern of 
children at loſing their favourite chicken; returning from market, may diſ- 
cloſe caſh brought home, or the goods bought there. Why ſhould not a 

labourer be traced in a ſett of pictures, from his birth, and boyiſh days, to his 
firſt attempts at cultivation, or buſineſs ? his early embaraſſments at the plough, 
or the hatchet, his ſubſequent ſucceſs, his mature age, his family, and his paſt- 
labour ſtate, the incidents of ſeventy years, would furniſh numerous ſubjects 


for the pencil, and exhibit a variety, of day and night, of ſtorm and fair wea- 


ther, of ſummer and winter, of youth and age, of profit and loſs, of anxiety 


and ſatisfaction, which might be infinitely diverſified to maintain Intereſt, yet 
be very highly improved by their relative unity. 


There are daily ſufficient numbers of matter- of- fact occurrences, which being 
improved by dextrouſly dropping ſomewhat of groſſneſs, and adding ſomewhat 
of ſentiment, become very ſuitable, and entertaining on the canvas. Under this 
Style may be included, the numerous artiſans in a great city, whole occupations 
furniſh us accommodation, Why not alſo amuſement ? The cries of London we 
know to be various, and ſome of them have their characteriſtick beauties, ſuch 
as s they are, very ſtrongly marked; under judicious management, we pag ſeen 

* frult= 
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a * frunt-barrow * become intereſting, not indeed ſo much from the ſeller, as from 
the buyers of the fruit; we have ſeen “flower girls,” not without merit; and under 


the name of © Sir JosHua's Frolic a ſtrawberry girl is likely to deſcend to pol- 


terity. It muſt be owned artizan ſubjects require more intimate acquaintance 
than may at firſt be thought, becauſe, unleſs the various habits of theſe perſons, 
and their adroitneſs in their occupations be well expreſſed, they are nothing: 
an awkward, or left-handed, or clumſy, workman, is ſhocking : genius and at- 
tention muſt be combined; but that they can ſucceed, is evident, by the“ Smith's 
Shop,” and the“ iron lorge,” which rank among our moſt deſervedly popular 
productions. 


Figures adapted to the Varied, or Ornamental Style, are infinite; for, this 


Style admits a mixture of all kinds of incidents, and often of various incidents 
in the ſame compoſition; and if well placed, and judiciouſly introduced, cri- 
ticiſm has nothing to object againſt them. Even figures doing nothing, are not 
always uſeleſs, but contribute to the general animation of the ſcene; never- 
theleſs, when one chief incident is related, and others kept ſubordinate, it has 
undeniable merit. The extent of this Subject, prevents enlargement: it is 


impolſible to determine rules for all occaſions. Many figures are lively, too 


many 
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many are a mob; many occupations of figures amuſe a ſpectator, too many 


diſtraci him; too many are apt to ſpeckle the ground they occupy, to violate 
harmony, and keeping, and to claſh with each other by their multifarious, and 
diſcordant, effects. 

The Simple diviſion of the Sublime Style, admits of few figures; commonly 
a ſingle one is ſufficient: but if it be the nature of the ſtory related to exact 
more, they ſhould all contribute to harmonious ſolemnity of effect. Tragic 
ſubjects are applicable: but tragedy is not at this moment extremely popular; 


and hiſtorical-paſtoral requires very good management to prelerve its dignity. 
The Hiſtorical Sublime Style of Landſcape, requires a correſpondently 
ſublime ſtyle and management of figures. IIiſtorical events are of great 
ule : theſe muſt be happily ſuited to the ſcene of the picture, the country, and 


age, it repreſents. They muſt be ſought for in the ſtores of learning; yet 


ſhould not be ſo recondite as to be unintelligible, A ſingle alluſion in _ 


rare author, a fact hardly known in the uſual courſe of hiſtoric reading, is 
hazardous ſubject: it may be well received, as an inſtance of learning: it may 


be exclaimed againſt as pedantic. Ideal hiſtory has been much practiſed in 
this Style; but 1s full as likely to be unintelligible as the other. It is won- 
No. VII. Y. | derful, 


derful, ſome well-known ſubjects ſhould be fo little attended to as they are: 
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HANNIBAL pallage of the Alps, has not yet been done juſtice to among us, 
though our Artiſts, in travelling to Italy, may acquire an accurate idea of the 
very ſpot. (The Cork-tree at HanniBal's Gap has however been exhibited). 
CINCINNATUS at the Plough, might ſuit a champaign country; the funeral 
pile of Pomrty's Body, might ſuit a ſea ſhore; the Death of Cicero, might 
ſuit a cultivated ſcene; a rocky lea view, might include the Death of Ectvus; 


and an open country that, of EscnyLus. Our own hiltorv, as a nation, fur— 
niſhes many Landlcape hiſtories: for a foreſt ſcene, WILLIAM Ruevs ſlain; 


for roſeate bowers, fair RosamoNnD; for ſteges of caſtles, we have plenty of 
incidents; and for the ſolemnity of religious houſes, either their foundation, 
or their demolition, uſually furniſhes a hiſtory. After all, the Bible yields the 
nobleſt ſubjects: I have never ſeen the firſt Sacrifice (by Apam), the firſt Birth 
(of Cain,) the firſt Death (of ABEL), in Landleape ; the Deluge, indeed, I 


have ſeen: Poussix's Deluge is noble; the Finding of MoskEs 1s common ; 


but accurate attention to the nature of the country where he was found, is not 


common : the Flight into Egypt is frequent, as is the Repoſe in Egypt, but 
many of theſe as Landſcape ſubjects, are below criticiſm, Theſe ſubjects are 


often 
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often painted as hiſtories (uſually for churches), but the Shipwreck of PAur, 
though as good a Landſcape- marine ſtorm as any other, 1s overlooked ; the 
Whirlwind of ELIJAh in the mount, that which removed him ſrom earth, are 


good Landſcape incidents: the giving of the Law is tremendous, the ſtory. 
of Boaz and Rur is charming, of David and ABIGAIL intereſting, the 
Transfiguration is ſublime, and, in ſhort, with ſome intention to find, and ſome 
invention to adapt, and execute them, theſe well-known occurrences add addi- 


tional intereſt to the molt intereſting Landſcapes. 
Great care mult be taken to proportion figures to the Las, if they 

are too large, they weaken other parts of the piece; if too ſmall, being always 
regarded as a kind of ſcale, the Landſcape becomes gigantic. It 1s more uſual; 
and Jeſs hurtful, to repreſent them ſmall rather than large; but let them always 
be touched with vigour and ſpirit ; placed where they may ſeem of moſt con- 


ſequence, as well as molt a propos; and be coloured with vivacity, but not ſo 


as to diſturb the general union of the piece. Since ligures, by their variety, 


their movement, and buſtle, are naturally attended to with pleaſure, it is not 


adviſeable to be ſparing of them, under Proper reſtriction, if the ſubject, per- 
mits their introduètion. 


The 
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The DIVISIONS of a LANDSCAPE. 


A LANDSCAPE, as a picturę, may be divided, I apprehend, with propriety, 
into four parts; fir/t, the Sky and its appendages ; ſecondly, the Disr Axcks; 
thirdly, the MippLeE DisTANCE, or Orrscart; and ourthly, the FRONT of 


the picture. A few remarks on the different requiſites of theſe diviſions will, 
I hope, enable us to form a pretty Juſt and applicable eſtimate of the treatment 


proper to each. 

The Sky is that immenſe canopy, which, extended all around us, is perpe- 
tually within our notice, and conſtantly forms a part of that picture which 
Nature exhibits to our inſpection. Being originally intended for this. purpoſe, 


it is happily adapted by ſobriety and moderation of colour, to be ſurveyed 


without pain; and occaſions no indiſpoſition to the organs of fight. Had it 
been a glaring yellow, or a fiery red, we could not long have borne to inſpect 


it; had it been a ſombre brown, or melancholy black, farewell the cheerful- 


neſs of human life. This obſervation may be proved every day, ſince every 
day Nature ſuffers not the brilliagcy of the more vivid colours to continue 
longer 
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longer than neceſſary ; and moderates the gloom of night by the tranquil ra- 


diations of innumerable ſtars. The moſt prevalent and conſtant colours in 


Nature may be denominated the dem:-tints : not white, it is too powerful; not 
black, it is too mournful; but the delicate and ſimple blue; the lively, but 
not immodeſt green. 


I ſhall not here endeavour to account for the azure colour of the ſky ; though 


well aware that philoſophy has, in many caſes, an intimate connection with 
painting, and renders many rider elſewhere ſought in vain. I content my- 
ſelf with hinting at this connection, and recommending becoming attention to 
it. We formerly hinted, and now repeat, that accor ding to the various parts 
of the globe, the principles of Landſcape require accommodation. This is too 
obvious, to need enforcement. 


In ſome latitudes, the article which at preſent engages our attention, (the 


Ey) is blue throughout; and even at the horizon is little changed in its tint: 
Fs hs in a climate ſo moiſt as this, the quantity of vapours which are conſtantly 
riſing, falling, or floating, interpoſed between us and the horizon, has very 


ſenſible power and effect. They whiten the colour of the ſky adjacent to the 


horizon; fo that, at its apparent union with the circumference of the earth, it 
polleſſes a much greater ſhare of white than of blue; and this in proportion to 
No. VIII. 2 the 
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the humidity of the air, or to the particular ſituation from whence we inſpett it: 
on the contrary, the drier, purer, and leſs e the air is, the more it 
retains its native blue. 

But, beſide that this gradation of blueneſs 1 in the [ky is a conſiderable object 
of attention to an Artiſt, the ſky affords in the infinite variety of its CLoups 
—in their forms—and colours, a very extenſive ſcene for obſervation. Some- 
times, as it were, heavy laden, and ſcarce able to remain in the air, they ap- 
pear like ſolid males of vaporous condenſation ; their ſkirts appear hard againſt 
their neighbours around them, and they aſſume the approximating colour of a 
heavy grey. Sometimes they ſeem truly the fleecy clouds, wanton in every 
| imaginary ſhape, and float in tranſparent thinneſs: at other times, they ſpeckle 


the heavens, and diſtribute themſelves in airy films throughout the celeſtial 


expanſe, The motions too of clouds occaſion a thouſand compoſitions of one 


againſt others; and, as they are at different heights, and often purſue different 


courſes, they introduce an infinite variety into the moving picture. 

Nor leſs extenſive is the range of variegated colours, which are reflected 
from every quarter on the wandering clouds: blues and greys in every com- 
mixture; reds, from a ſlight tinge to a threatening ſcarlet ; ſometimes a union 
of both, in a heavy purple; ſometimes the lively yellow decorates their =o, 

an 
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and brilliant with reſplendent gold, they reflect the vivacity of the heavenly 


orb with almoſt equal brightnels. | 
We now conſider the fecond diviſion into which we diſtributed 2 Laod- 


ſcape :—its Dis r AxcES. On this part of our ſubject, we notice the evident 


diminution of objects, in ſize and dimenſion, as alſo in force and colour, their 
approximation of tints to each other, by means of the air which diſcolours all, 


and imparts a blueneſs to the extremes of diſtance. Parts moſt elevated, we 


obſerve, are more diſtinctly viſible than thoſe beneath, ſince the vapours which 


ſurround them are moſt abundant near the earth: we obſerve too the indiſ- 


tinctneſs of their parts, the melting of intervals into each other, ſo as to loſe 
the extent of ſeparation between them; and the artifice of nature, by which 
we are enabled to perceive them. As the ſky 1s the ſource of light, it has 
very great influence on the diſtances ; in many caſes imparting its own light to 


them, and tinging them with its own colour. As the diſtances are uſually in, 
or near, the center of a picture, they ſhould never be heavy, nor ſhould they 


be dark, unleſs it be neceſſary to keep them down, and to moderate them, in 
order to aſſiſt the ſplendour of ſome more principal and favourite part of the 
compoſition, which is neceſſarily predominant, as being moſt intereſting to a 

2 | ſpectator. 
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ſpectator. Leaſt of all, ſhould they, by the hardneſs of their outlines, appear 
as if paſted on the picture, or, as if placed there by miſchance ; ſince, if the 
diſtances do not ſeem to retire, in vain may the other parts of a picture be 

charming. | 
In advancing from the extremes of a proſpect to the front from whence we 
ſurvey it, we obſerve a conſiderable portion which is neither diſtance, nor 
front ; neither indiſtinct, nor palpable ; not confuſed, nor yet made out: under 
the term OFF-SCAPE we ſhall beſtow a few remarks on this medium- diſtance; 

which forms our third diviſion. 

In proportion to the nearneſs of objects to our view, they become more fſon- 
ſible and intelligible ; we more readily diſtinguiſh their parts, and better diſ- 
cern their combinations: it may therefore happen, that in the nature of an 
Artiſt's compoſition, it may be requiſite to enrich this part with more than or- 
dinary attention, while the front 1s kept broad, and without that decoration 
which it uſually challenges. He may, without offence, conduct the eye to this 
part principally, and ſpread here his moſt captivating lights, his moſt harmo- 
nious and brilliant colours: he may adorn it with ſtately trees, whole groups 
would be impervious near at hand, and conduct the capacious river, whoſe 
ſtreams 
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ſtreams would occupy too much ſpace in front: he may here introduce objects, 
whoſe magnitude, if near, would be injurious, whoſe diſpoſition, or whoſe 
parts, would be too choguant, or diſagreeable; but let him ever remember, 
that Keeping mult regulate the whole; nor let him, (as I have ſeen repre. 


ſented) place his hares running and friſking, at a diſtance where oxen would 
appear but hares; much leſs diſtinguiſh his inſects, place them on plants of 


which they are peculiarly fond, and how the parts and members by whuch 
they are arranged in claſſes. 
The FRONT, or FORE-GROUND of a picture, generally affords moſt occaſion 
for finiſhing, a particularity ; ; for here a ſpectator may well expect to diſtin- 
guiſh one kind of tree from another, and one kind of cattle from another; 
here may an Artiſt exhibit his {kill, in the truth and. facility of his pencil, i 
the lightneſs and appropriation of his touch: but let him keep it modeſt ; 
glare, nor unbecoming levity ; no frivolity, nor embroidery ; let him aul 


part to part with diſcretion, and parts to the whole with prudence: always 


contriving to preſerve in front a breadth and majeſty, which ſuffers no intru— 


fion of ſlender ſtreaks, nor falſe lights, nor favourite herbage ; to diſtinguiſh 


which, objects of greater importance mult be ſacrificed, 
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ACCIDENTS ff LANDSCAPE. 


I HAVE thought that the tefm AccipEN r, has hitherto been taken in a ſenſe 
too reſtricted, being generally applied to diverſity of lights and ſhadows, as 
cauſed by flying clouds, or other non-permanent objetts of a like kind, but I 
rather wiſh to conſider it now as including effects ariſing from non- permanent 
objects in general. To explain this, I ſay the dawn of day is a tranſitory and 
tugitive pictureſque effect, which may be clear and brilliant, or grey and hazy» 
or cloudy and obſcure: 2. e. it may accidentally be either one or other. More- 
over, the phenomena which Nature from time to time exhibits, as they may or 
may not happen, ſeem to me properly claſſed among accidents : a ſhower, a 
ſtorm, a rainbow, has each its peculiar effect, and is attended by peculiar ac- 
companiments : the ſeaſons of the year, as they differ from each other, and 
impart to fe ſame objects very different appearances, might be properly, I 
apprehend, included under this diviſion. 

Accidents of light and ſhadow, are uſually cauſed by flying clouds, whoſe 
forms and denſity being reducible to no fixed principles, the effects they pro- 

duce 
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duce are varied beyond calculation: theſe efteQs Art ſeizes, and applies to her 
own purpoſes. As light is what ſets off and ſhews an object to advantage, it 
mult be preſerved and even embelliſhed on ſuch an object; this can only be 
effected, by lowering, obſcuring, or concealing parts around it, in ſuch degrees 
that, inſtead of diſputing with it in brillianey, they ſhall rather contraſt it. If 
we ſuppoſe this object on the front of the picture, the middle diſtance, and of 


courſe, the further diſtance, is kept moderate, perhaps gloomy: if we ſuppoſe 


it removed further into the picture, then the front- ground is moderated, and 


diveſted of whatever might intrude on the ſpectator's eye, and prejudice the 
object intended to be principal. Now, as the method of effecting this muſt be 


ſubmitted to the Artiſt, prudence forbids him from employing any direct and 
predeterminate forms of ſhadow, unleſs they can be juſtified by probability at 


leaſt, if not by veracity. The ſhadow of a building, if no building be near, 


would be a direct falſity ; the ſhadow of a rock, unlels ſuch rock exiſted, would 
be the ſame. This principle is not confined to poſitive views: though the 
landſcape be ideal, the nature of the ſcite repreſented is equally ſubject to its 
power. If the ſcene be wild heath, whence can originate the ſhadow of a 


houſe? 
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houſc! if it be the flat ſandy ſhore of a river, whence the ſhadow of a rock? 
But the ſhadows of clouds, as being of all forms are of no form, and clouds 
being thicker or thinner, their ſhadows are blacker or paler, and variable to 


any degree of flrength required by the Artiſt. This is further augmented by 


the choice of objects, and varied by placing thoſe of a dark (or light) hue in 


the front, or further diſtant, where, combined with judicious accompaniments, 
they may beſt anſwer the Artiſt's purpole. 

It muſt be owned that perpetual recourſe to this artifice is no proof of ſupe- 
rior genius; for like all others, when it appears to be the reſult of contrivance, 
not of nature and chance, it yields to a ſpectator little pleaſure ; and this ap- 
pearance it acquires by too frequent introduction. Some of the beſt Landſcape- 


| Painters have almoſt baniſhed this artifice from their works, or very rarely 


admitted it; and none are ohe to uſe it who underſtand their art thoroughly. 
It is impoſſible that language ſhould accurately and adequately deſcribe 
effects of Nature: words are neither ſo determinate in their meaning, as to ex- 
clude the danger of ſuggeſting more than one ſenſe; nor ſo relative to colorific 
combinations, as to ſpeak to the mind what at a glance is beheld by the eye. 
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All that is poſſible to effect by precept is, to direct the inſpector to ſome of 
thoſe more uſual and ſtriking particulars, an acquaintance with which may 
lead to the intelligent appropriation of others. 
A deſcription of MoxxING has ever been among the favourite themes of 
Poetry; and many pretty quotations might be introduced on the ſubject; but 
5 the reaſoning adopted above is concluſive againſt their validity: 80 inſpec- 
iion is alone to be truſted to in the imitative Arts. It may be ſufficient there- 
7 fore to hint at the gradual converſion of the darkneſs of night into a leſſer de- 
gree of obſcurity, by the firſt dawn in the eaſt; which, glimmering in the ſky, 
after a manner enlightens tat, ſome time before it enables us to diſtinguiſh ob- 
jects on the earth: the clouds are firſt varied in colour, from black to purple 
or grey, often cold and heavy. As morning 1s uſually uſhered in by a breeze, 1 
the clouds have correſpondently ſome motion among them, and are in a degree | i 
thinned by it. If the ſun riſe without clouds, the breeze is ſenſible, only, or 
principally, by an agitation it occaſions among the trees. As this breeze de- 
elines, Morning aſſumes a ſtillneſs which has it's ſhare of ſolemnity, augmented 4 
by the uncertain 1l]-defined light and ſhadow of objects; the utter indiſtinctneſs _ 
of remote objects, and the all-enyeloping greynels of the. ſcene, As the ſun adi 4 
No. VIII. 5 b vances 14 
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vances the ſky and the clouds become tinged with the moſt glorious colours,. 


reddiſh, purple, orange, yellow, white, and theſe being reflected on the earth, the 


enlightened parts of objects are ſlightly tinged with correſpondent colours, while 
the unenlightened parts retain much of that greyiſh hue which the whole lately 
exhibited, At this time, the vapours deſcended during night being exhaled 


by a ſmall degree of warmth, begin to riſe, firſt from pools and ſtagnant water, 
then from lower grounds, and vegetation, and theſe vapours confuſing and 


| blending all things where they prevail, and being of no deciſive colour, they 


contribute to maintain the general greyneſs of the ſcene. Theſe ultimately 


form clouds: I have ſeen them in the courſe of a couple of hours raiſed in the 
ſky, and afterwards ſerving as a canopy from the ſun, or deſcending in abun- 


dant ſhowers, 


As Morning advances to Noon, I am not aware of any peculiarity which 
marks the hours, except the elevation of the ſun: but as the heat of the ſun in- 


creaſes, animals, and occupations of mankind, may indicate the intenſity of heat 
attendant on Noon: the general glow of the ſcenery, the breadth of light, im- 


parting no longer a greyneſs but yellowiſhneſs to objects, the paucity of ſhade, 


the clearneſs and ſharpneſs of objects, every minutia being diltintt, and the 


forms 
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forms of their ſhadows, accurately correſpondent, even leaf for leaf of a 2 plant 
or a tree, ſeem to be expreſſive accompaniments of Noon. 

EVENING partakes much of the principles of Morning: it changes the glare 
of mid- day into ſoberneſs and moderation; it is clearer than morning, for the 
vapours uſually do not deſcend ſo Joon (meaning relative to the angle of the 
ſolar ſtation) as they riſe in a morning, the warmth of the air maintaining them 
buoyant for a time. The ſame cauſe, I ſuppoſe, ſpreads ſomewhat more of the 
orange tint over the lights of objects, and renders it more ſenſible; moreover, 
the air being replete with light, probably, prevents much of that blackneſs 
which accompanies early morning. Evening is not upon the whole ſo dim as 
Morning, until at leaſt it advances pretty forward toward Night. As to the 
length of ſhadows, and their general appearances they are e intirely the ſame in 
both, and depend on other principles. 

After all that can be ſaid with intention to diſtinguiſh between Evening and: 
Morning (and theſe only are liable to be confounded, for Noon and Night diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves) Genius will find full exerciſe for its wit, in the application: 
of thoſe thoughts, occurrences, and accompaniments, which may be applied to 
determine the ſubject, Natural Philoſophy may furniſh ſome : we never ſee the 

8 ſtar 
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Venus to the right of the ſun, (i. e. riſing before him) in an evening: nor to 


the left of the ſun, (i. e. ſetting after him) in a morning: to place this ſtar there- 


fore Ain the heavens preceding the faint traces of the lolar light, is a poſitive 
appenda ge of morning. The ſame principle applies to the moon; which, being 
always enlightened on that fide next the ſun, when new the creſcent is illumi- 

nated on the vg {ide, and is at no very great diſtance from the horizon, this is 
Evening. The contrary is Morning; 2. e. the creſcent is illuminated on the 
left ſide. Animals may furniſh ſome additional indications: the bat flies only 
in an evening, the cock is ſtirring early in the morning, but goes to rooſt ſoon in 


the evening; this is true of birds in general. Are not plants which have ſuſtained 


the heat of the day leſs vigorous, and their leaves more flaccid in the evening, 
but firmer in the morning? Some plants cloſe in the evening and open in the 
morning. As to the occupations of mankind, they muſt be well ſtudied, well 
marked, and well applied, under theſe circumſtances they contribute much to 
exprels and determine the times of the day. 

Since the principles of Philoſophy as well as obſervation, aſſure us of the 
truth of theſe remarks in reſpect to the appearances of the moon and of Venus, 
they ſhould be attended to by Engravers, &c. when treating ſuch ſubjeQs; 
4 . ſince 


3 ? 
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fince 1n vain may a x Painter have introduced them as marks of time, 1f they arc 
reverſed in the prints engraved from his pictures, and diſtributed to the world. 
N16arT is fo determinately marked by Nature, that rules or ſuggeſtions arc 
in a manner ſuperleded ; without light objects are inviſible, therefore light of 
{ome kind or other Art mult have; the brighteſt ſtar-light that ever was, though 
highly delighting to the mind, and beautiful to the eye, furniſhes no light for 
the purpoles of Art; being univerlally ſpread and diffuled, and offering no 
center or body of light, nor yielding ſufficient light to be collected, and diſtri- 
buted to ſpecihc objects near the eye, this kind of night mult be relinquiſhed 
to Aſtronomers. Moonlight is the ſtudy of Landſcape: and this is fo ſtrongly 
contraſted with any, and every, kind of day-light, and has ſuch peculiar and 
appropriate beauties, that Art ſtudies it with plealure, The general cautions 
to be adopted in reſpect of it are, to place the moon well in the picture, to 
mark the time of her period carefully, and very carefully to proportion to that 
period the quantity of light ſhe yields. It is not uncommon to ſee a creſcent 
placed in nud-heaven, and almoſt emulating the ſun in plendor; but what 
fays Nature to this? The article of reflections hy moon: light, which being highly 
pleaſing, are frequently introduced, requires no little jealouſy; allo great accuracy 
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of degradation, according to diſtance. The general whiteneſs of the moon's 


light is proverbially ſilvery, and though ſhadows by moon-light are of neceſſity 
cool, care ſhould prevent too-prevailing coldneſs. The ſize and colour of both 
ſun and moon at the horizon, differs greatly from that of their meridian ſta- 
tion: even their forms are altered by the vapours through which they are ſeen. 
It may be thought trivial to remark that the line of ſhadow of the hal moon, as 
having a -onitant reference to the ecliptic varies with the ſeaſons of the year. 


The SEASONS are, I think, properly reckoned among the Accidents of Land- 
ſcape; and happily, they Iurnmiſh much more diſtingiſhing peculiarities than 


ſome we have mentioned. As the progrels of Nature is more important, it is 
more ſtrongly marked, and becomes proportionately important in the ſtudies 
of Art. The ſeaſons in various climates differ, according to the peculiarities 
and manners of the climate. Sir WILLIAM JoNEs tells us of the {x Indian 
Sealons which he names: four Seaſons are uſually noted in Europe; three Sea. 
ſons are all felt in Judea, or Egypt; and two Seaſons (the rainy and the fair wea- 
ther) in countries ſubjett to the periodical rains. It f 1s evident, that this diver- 


ſity implies equal diverſity in the appearances of natural objects. Where a ſud- 
den variation ol wind exchanges in a few days, atmoſpherical humidity for 
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ſultry heats, Art has little opportunity for ſtudying the beauties of Spring; but 


where the interval between winter froſts and ſummer ſuns is conſiderable, the 
_obſervable gradation of change in trees and plants, in meadows and fields, is ſub. 


ject to the inſpection, and repreſentation of Art. Whoever has tended to this 
gradation, has noticed, the trees from ſeeming deadnels to ſhoot out numberleſs 
buds and buttons, variegating their yet leafleſs branches with a tint of reddiſh 
or yellowiſh hue, which buds, expanding, ſhoot out yellow-green points in- 


crealing to leaves. Young plants, or parts of trees, &c. which are afterwards 


to become green, uſually, are at firſt, very pale, and acquire their full colour 
only by time: ſo far then as theſe are concerned in producing the idea of Spring, 


a light yellow greennels is one characteriſtic: that this has many ſhades is cer- 
tain: the firlt greenneſs of a corn-held differs from that of many kinds of trees, 


as both trees and corn according to their kinds differ from each other: never- 
theleſs, this tint of verdure may be juſtly reckoned among indications of Spring. 
I think I have obſerved a difference in the ſeemingly more humid ſtate of the 
atmolphere in Spring than in other Seaſons, but this is ſomewhat cquivocal, 


and not eaſily deſcribed. Natural Hiſtory alliſts in deſcribing this Seaſon, ac- 


cording to the animals which breed 1 in it. While the proverb is juſt, * one Swal- 


low. 
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low makes no Summer,” we are ſure that to repreſent a number of ſwallows in 


Spring, mult be premature, but as many animals have young about this time, 
to introduce them contributes to mark this Scaſon; there is uſually, allo, 


in 
our country, a mildneſs in the lan's rays which is highly pleaſing; inſomuch 
that it is no lin againſt probability (as in Summer it would be) to repreſent ani- 
mals of all one enjoying even his meridian beams. Spring is the parent of 
flowers; and highly favourable to profuſe, though perhaps ſhort-lived, Vege- 
tation. As to the employments of mankind, they are in Spring ſufficiently nu- 
merous to afford ample choice; therefore necd not here to be particularized, 
SUMMER is more ary than Spring: in conſequence, many vernal produc- 


tions Of which water 1s the chief principle are now decaying, while others 


of more exalted juice or firmer nature are ripening apace. In countries where 


the vine flouriſhes, the vintage 1s regarded as Autumn, and corn is ſaid to be 
cut in Summer; but in England we have no vintage, and corn is gathered in 
Autumn. Fruits belong to Summer: Summer has perſected thaks inady 
groves which in Spring were but forming; not that 1t has augmented the num- 
ber of their leaves, but their ſize, in advancing to maturity: as this Seaſon 
clolcs, the augmented deep green of the trees hints at appropectung brownnels: 
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the corn, &c. yet unripe, is verging from greenneſs to yellow ; the infeR tribes 
are multiplied, conſequently their food is abundant, and their enemies are 


active and numerous. 


TotopRy informs us, that the {un is loro in the heavens in Winter; con- 
lequently, the ground ſhadows of objects are long, and extend far: in Sum- 


mer, on the contrary, he is % the heavens, aud eſpecialhy about noon no 
long ſhadow is perceivabic: 1! nas its ule, and is obvious to all. The 
contrary is to be obſervede on. 


In this climate Nature has ancily marked AuTUMN : there is a fervour, a 
glow, vilible throughout the whole ol its Landſcape lcencry, which is too evi- 
dent to need deſcription; the groves, arrived at maturity, exhibit {ſymptoms 


that maturity is not permanent, but verges toward decay: their greennels be- 


comes brown, the meadows ſeem parclied, the corn, &c. ripened, claims now 
the fickle, and the joys of harvelt accompany this Seaſon, As all kind of 
grain, and other productions, do not come to periettion together, Autumn has 
ſeveral parts according to the order of ſuch maturity, and after they are moſtly 
gathered, there 1s uſually an interval of fine weather before Winter, As heat 
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is among the charatteriſtics of Autumn, ſhade 1s deſirable to all creatures 
capable of ſeeking it. 


WINTER ſtrips the trees of their leaves, and lays bare the branches, by this 


circumilance favouring the ſtudjes of that Artiſt who wiſhes to know the diſſi- 
milar directions of their branches: for, as no two kinds of trees are alike in form, 
direction, and manner of ſhooting, now 1s a good time to know wherein they 


differ. This Sealon is marked by leverity, the atmoſphere pours down from 


its heavy clouds torrents of rain, and thick and long continued ſhowers of 


ſnow, and the waters are by froſt conſolidated into ice. So far as regards 


Landſcape, the atmoſphere and its meteors are the chief objects of ſtudy, the 


darknels of the night, the hazineſs of the day, the miſts and fogs during the 
day, hoar froſt, &c. &c. are ſo many accompaniments of Winter. The ſun's 


rays are leſs powerſul than in former ſeaſons : while the moon's are brighter. 
The occupations of men and animals are, as much as may be, within doors; 


at leaſt under ſhelter from the ſurrounding inclemencies. 


As there is no poſſibility of ſtudying theſe effects, unleſs by repeated exami- 
nations of Nature, and natural objects, it is vain to attempt their deſcription 


to any great degree of accuracy; and it would be labour loſt, to endeavour 


by 
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by rules to direct their application or introduction, which, after all that can 


poſſibly be ſaid, muſt be left to the genius and judgment of an Artiſt. Nature 


is ſo various, and the requiſitions of Art ſo indeterminate, and ſo multiplied, 


that what may be highly adviſeable in ſome caſes, may be very injurious in 


others, unleſs accommodated with dexterity; as being a general rule applied 
to a ſpecific inſtance. 

Among the Accidents of Landſcape certainly we ought to reckon thole phe- 
nomena which from time to time Nature offers to our inſpection: ſuch as the 
Rainbow, and its relatives, the Halo round the Moon, the Iris, the White Circle, 
the Aurora Borealis, and other lights. And why not Eclipſes? Allo Fogs, 
Miſts, and other Exalations? Thele kinds of objects, well introduced, arc ex- 


tremely pleaſing, and are ſure to embelliſh a picture wherein they appear. Mr. 


Wxicur of Derby has diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in this reſpect; and it muſt 


be acknowledged that the truth and nature of his imitations have added Pro- 


digiouſly to the value of his performances. I ſhould like to ſee a competent idea 
of a Volcano, near, and remote, (this Mr. W. has accompliſhed ; of a Hurri- 
cane in the Welt ladies. as diſtin from an ordinary ſtorm ; of a Water-ſpout, 
accurately repreſented; of a Ihen (Tuffoon) in the Japanclo Seas; of the 
Samiel 


"I, ON THE NATURE OF LANDSCAPE. 
Samiel or purple Hot Wind of Arabia; of the Whirlpool, called the Mael- 


| ſtrom, on the coaſt of Norway; and of many other curious phenomena, which 


introduced into correſpondent and accurate Landſcapes, would determine the 
character of the compoſition, and furniſh triumphs for the imitative Arts. It 
s truc, thele are ſtrictly ſubjects of Natural Philoſophy, but as they are objects 
oi viſion, they are certainly objects of imitation; and where is the harm, if 
they at once intereſt, and inſtruct, the ſpectator? It is not in my power to de- 
ſcribe what I have never ſeen; the diſtant and foreign phenomena, therefore, 


I ſhall paſs, with the expreſſion of my wiſhes: thoſe which occur in our native 
land may engage a few words, by way of exciting the attention of Artiſts, and 


directing the choice of patrons of Art. 


The RAINBOW is never ſeen but when the ſun ſhines on falling drops of 


ram; uſually at ſome diſtance from the ſpectator, who muſt be ſituated at a 
ſuitable angle to view it: it is moſt lively, when the cloud which yields the 
rain, or one behind it, is very black; then, if the ſun be brilliant, there is not 
only the Rainbow, but a ſecondary bow, or what is frequently called the water- 


gall; it is evident that to be able to introduce the ſun's light contraſted by deep 


dark clouds, furniſhes an admirable opportunity for producing a ſtriking effect. 
Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding this advantage, the circumſtance is ſeldom embraced; and yet 


it is well . the Rainbow is no rarity, but in ſpring is frequent, and in ſum- 


mer is not uncommon. But obſerve, that in mid- ſummer, during ſome weeks, 
there can be no Rainbow at noon: the ſituation of the ſun forbidding its viſibi- 
lity. But the Rainbow is not always generated, or attended by dark clouds; 
it often appears, when a diſſolving cloud, palling, contributes to the chearful- 
nels of the Iky, and then only a partial bow is ſeen: but whenever this [plendid 
ſight occurs, 1t forms an intereſling and. ſublime object. 

The Lunar HAlLo, in a ſenſe, holds the place by night, of the Rainbow by 


day; this is uſually brighteſt and moſt frequent 1 in winter; partly, perhaps, be- 


cauſe the moon 1s then moſt ſplendid, as becaule the clouds wherein it is 
formed are compoſed of principles beſt adapted to its production. This phe— 
nomena I have ſeen ſeveral nights ſucceſſively; and why ſhould it not attract 
attention, as well in Art, as in Noe] 7 

The Lunar Ir1s is more rare: a ſight of it is partly an inſtance of good Toe 
tune; it iollows, that it is more difficult of ſtudy, but not that it is lels inte- 
reſting when repreſented. 
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The White CIRCLE, or Wheel, is common enough in London; as its prin- 


ciples ſeem to be miſts which occupy the lower regions of the air (whoſe greater 
or leſs elevation determine its f1ze) or ſcarcely- FECTED clouds, 1t can hardly be 


rare wherever milts are frequent, 


As the AURORA BOREALIS commonly attracts the notice of the gazing 
crowd, and ſometimes produces effects ſurpriſingly beautiful, it is ſome- 


what wonderful that hitherto Art has neglected it: that it is beſt ſeen in a dark 
night is certain, but that ſometimes in the dulk of the evening, and by moon- 


light, it will be very vivid, is certain allo. : 

I do not know that I ever ſaw a picture repreſenting an EcL1vsE of the Sun; 
yet as Eclipſes happen at all times of the day, and at all times of the year, they 
become arbitrary, and certainly might vary a compoſition to great advantage, 


There is a kind of ſicklineſs and paleneſs of light during an Echple, which 


though not ſufhcient to alarm or to attract a caſual ſpeftator, yet is favorable 
to the Art that has {kill to employ it advantageouſly : no doubt it would require 


a happy diſtribution of clouds, &c. to contribute to diſtinct expreſſion, but this 


would be overcome by a little patient obſervation, 


Facs 
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Focs, and MisrTs, I have ſeen attempted, and with more or leſs ſucceſs; the 
belt have, in my mind, lelt room for improvement, while the worſt have had 


ſomething rather intereſting than otherwiſe. 


In regard to the principles of theſe accidents, it is evident, that each has its 
own principles, and that all muſt be ſtudied from Nature: the general rules 
are, naturally, to attend to the ſeaſons when ſuch occurrences are moſt com- 
mon; to the compolition of the picture, ſo that diſtinctneſs and perſpicuity may 
not ſuffer, nor an air of frivolity ſpoil the performance by introducing a gaudy 
effect; to the keeping neceſſary according to Art; and to the general variety, 
fidelity, and reſult of the whole. 

STORMS and TEMPESTS, as well on land as on water, are among the fa- 
vourite introductions of Landſcape: they require a vivacity and animation which 
when well imitated is extremely {triking. A Land-Storm offers the rudiments 
of great effect; —in the darknels of its clouds, and the ſplendor of its light- 
ning, and the parts it illuminates. In repreſenting lightning, care ſhould be 
taken that its form and courſe be natural; if its conſequences be introduced, 


(ſuch as letting a place on fire) that they do not appear before the flaſh irikes 


the place ſo viſited, and that the fire be not arrived at any great height while 


the 
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the flalh continues viſible ; theſe errors are but too common: the firſt is an ab- 
lurdity, the latter in moderation is a liberty, but immoderate is a falſity. Care 


ſhould. be taken to maintain an uniformity of general expreſſion throughout the 


prece : the clouds mult drive the fame way: allo the trees, and the waters, the 
Imoke, linen hanging to dry, the drapeiy of figures, &c. 

A SEA-STORM is tremendous indeed! though a violent wind may be dread- 
ful on land, yet the danger is leſs than at ſea: the mighty waves rolling 
and diſtreſſing the nobleſt vellels, covering them with foam, and almoſt hiding 


them from ſight, is a ſpectacle more affecting than a Land-Storm offers. I have 
Teen many good repreſentations of theſe ſubjeds, and their uſual ideas are not 


Uncommuon, 


STORMS may be divided into three periods of time: advancing, raging, 


abating :—the firſt becomes intereſting by the obſcuration of the light, and 
progrels of gloomy clouds, fraught with devaſtation; the contraſt of the 


remaining light with increaling e is a ſource of much attraction. The 


general expectation of all intelligent beings, I had almolt ſaid of every indivi- 
dual exlitence, (for both trees and plants await a coming ſtorm, and certain 
kinds of plants abſolutely clole their leaves, and ſhut themſelves up) at this period 

| affords 
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affords a moſt ſolemn light, and this is augmented by the miſtineſs and indeci- 
ſion of Objects, eſpecially of thoſe ſomeivhat removed, and enveloped in che 


coming orm. 


A Storm while raging, requires dextrous management of light, a happy choice 


of objects, and much good thinking, to entitle it to attention: for this ſubject 
' having been long favorite to the pencil, without ſome energy of ſentiment, it 


will be ſaid one Storm is but another repeated. 

The abatement of a Storm is intereſting, inverſely from its advancing: the 
light of day augments, and furniſhes opportunity for whatever piquancy the 
Artiſt chooſes: it diverſiſies the ſcene, and is a very powerful agent on the 
ſpectator's mind, in the hand of a capable maſter. The effects of the Storm, 
ſuch as broken trees, plants overloaded with rain, inundations of water, &c. 
and, in Sea Views, ſhipwreck, paſſengers ſaved with difficulty, half dead; the 
agitation of the waves not yet ſublided, and numerous other circumſtances, 
ſtrongly exprels this period of Storm. 


No. X. 


ON THE NATURE OF LANDSCAPE. 


Of te METHODS V STUDY. 


THIS diviſion of our ſubject is intended to relate to the obſervation of Na- 
ture, by thole who wiſh an intimate acquaintance with her. An imitative Art 
muſt have conſtant recourſe to the objects of imitation; but as theſe are too 


_ extenſive, too cumberſome, and their effects too fleeting, to be brought to the 


Artiſt in his cloſet, the Artiſt is under a neceſſity of going out to them, and 
treaſuring his obſervations for ſuture ſervice. It is true, that a well ſituated 
manſon has perpetual Landſcapes in view from its windows, and without ven- 
turing abroad, the effects of paſſing clouds, their forms, and motions, may be 


ſtudied within doors; ſo may ſome effects of light, glancing on the objects 


around, but, beſide that this ſcene is ever the ſame, and the objects unvaried, 
there are yet more ſtriking effects, differently combined, more piquant, or 


more magnificent, to be ſeen elſewhere. All kinds of plants do not grow un- 


der the inſpection of one window, or of one houſe; all kinds of ſcites do not 
compoſe the Picture which appears from one ſituation; it is therefore neceſſary 


that an Artiſt viſit other ſcenes, ſtudy other trees, plants, verdure and build- 


ings, 
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ings, other water, other traffic, and cheir various accompaniments and compo- 


ſitions. 

Painters uſually denominate STUDIES, thoſe ſketches, copies, hints, or memo- 
randa, which they gather from Nature, whatever they be, Figures, Heads, Hands, 
Feet, Draperies, Animals, Mountains, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, or any 
other articles which they may occaſionally introduce in their works : Their uſe 
is, to refreſh the memory in point of accurate repreſentation, and to contribute 
that Fidelity of which otherwiſe their Imitations would be deſtitute. Nature 
is inexhauſtible: an Artiſt cannot ſtudy without diſcovering ſomcthing new, 
perceiving ſomething in a clearer light than he ever did before, or fortifying 
his memory ſo that hereafter he ſhould be better able to repreſent that object. 

Nothing is more adviſeable than orDER in ſtudy, and order in preſerving 


ſtudies after they are made; for it ſignifies little to have procured the fineſt ori. 
ginal from Nature, if when wanted it is not to be found. On this ſubject many 
Artiſts are extremely careleſs, but ſurely they are blameable in being ſo: ſince 


a ſimilar occaſion to that which now requires the ſtudy may return, and then 
their preſent labour mult be repeated, perhaps under circumſtances of leſs ad- 
vantage. 


4 It 
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It is evident that the component parts of a Picture may each require diſtin& 
and careful ſtudy: the Sky for inſtance -in a morning—at noon—in the 
evening—at night: the diſtant or horizontal. part of the {ky,—the medium 
diant-that over head the teint of the blue, in theſe parts, reſpectively, as 
more or leſs vaporated, and blended, or pure and dillinet : the forms of clouds, 
their colours, the compolition of one againſt others, their manner of moving, 
&c. &c. and the manner of light breaking through them, or reflecting on 
them. 


In ſtudying TREES, ſeveral of the ſame fort ſhould be ſeparately ſtudied, 


and the general character of cach noted ;—-1n its trunk—its branches—its o- 


liage ; their ſizes, and proportions, their colours, their bearings to each other, 
their lights and ſhadows : their general habits, and Various. ſtates young, or 


old—ſhooting leaves, or dropping them. Thefe are diſtinct particulars in the 
{ſame lort of Tree. 


Obſerve alſo, the ſeveral SorTs Or Txkks; their appearances as they grow 
together; how they relieve each other; how they dificr ſrom cach other; how 
they appear againſt a light {ky, againſt a dark body, againſt an carthen bank, 
againft a brick wall, &c, &c. OGbſerve the ſituations, ſoils, and expoſures, 


which 
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which they naturally delight in, and note their moſt advantageous appearance 
in groups, diſtant or at hand, &c. 

Obſerve, the ſeveral forts of PLANTS; near what trees they naturally grow; 
their proportions ; that of their leaves, their manner of ſpreading their Joav ES, 
the ſeaſons when they flouriſh, or when they decay; how their colours be { 
agree with their neighbours, how they are varicd by light, and whatever other 
particFularities come within obſervation. 

In "WY Rocks, oblerve their various ſtrata, in their order, and appear- 
ance; the eflects of light, darkening ſome parts, enlightening others; oblerve 
their forms, and how t they compole with objects around them; obſerve the 
plants they yield, and if water be found among them, obſerve its appearance, 
its courſe, and its effect as combined wich che ſurrounding projections, re- 
celles, &c. 

WarER is varied by reflections of the ſky, and clouds, of objects on its banks, 
by the colour of the lands chrough which it paſſes, by the motion it derives 
from the wind, and from many other cauſes which agitate or diverſiſy its ſur— 
face ; the tranſparency of water, which differs according to circumſtances, and 
on which the light has great influence, ſhould be carcſully regarded, 


No, X. G g BUILDINGS» 
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BuiLDIiNGsS are infinitely various: obſerve their colours, their lights and 


ſhadows, and the broad effefts of light which they occaſionally preſent. Ob- 


ſerve, their effect, when amongarecs of various kinds, when on the level green, 
when againſt a ſky, and when among others of their own kind. Obſerve, the 
ieren of thatch, tiles, ſlate, ſtone, bricks, mortar, wood, clay, and every 
kind of materials. 

Obſerve alſo, in general, the accompaniments of theſe and other ſubjects : 


In a park, or an embelliſhed reſidence, there are many ornamental circum- 
ſtances, lodges, pillars, temples, perhaps,—or. the neceſſary appurtenances, 


ſtyles, gates, &c. are better in form and materials, or in better order than in 
common ſields. In common fields the utenſils appertaining to them require 
notice, ploughs, harrows, carts, &c. In towns, if a manufacture be carried on, 
conſider its nature, and whether it may not be expreſſed; in villages, the ſame, 
or whatever is the uſual employ of the inhabitants. Cottages and huts have 
commonly ſome attendants which denote the intereſt taken in them by their 
owners; and theſe, with whatever elſe they furniſh, are very proper articles of 
remark and attention. 

Alter being habituated to making theſe and ſimilar reflections they will be- 

came 
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come perfectly eaſy, and pleaſant : there remains yet one difficulty, which is, 
to [elect the nobleſt effects, and to prefer ſuch only as are really preferable, 
To accompliſh this is the office of Taſte and Genius. Induſtry, however, may 


do much; the habit of noticing will be rewarded with the fight of many novel 


and beautiful effects, which eſcape common obſervation, theſe by degrees will 
direct and guide to a good choice: they will open the mind to circumſtances 
calculated to intereſt and improve it, and this at leaſt may be ſafely aflerted, — 


if the habit of pidureſque perception had no other reward than the ſpectacles 


of beauty which it beholds in Nature, where ignorance beholds nothing, that 
were ſufficient payment for every trouble beſtowed in acquiring it. 
In waking thoſe deſigns which are called ſtudies, different maſters practiſe 


different methods: ſome carefully copy after Nature in the open fields, What 
pieces pleaſe them, without adding colours to their drawing. Others, abſo- 


lutely paint what they want (ſo that at home they have merely to copy this 
original) ſometimes on canvas, ſometimes on ſtrong paper, which, imbibing 
the colours, affords opportunity of putting colour upon colour. Both theſe 


modes require ſome little preparation, a box for colours, &c. and have the in- 


convenience of carrying theſe articles annexed to them, but for accuracy and 
permanent 
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permanent good effects none can exceed them. Certain painters lightly tint. 
with water colours what objects they Deſign, to afſiſt their memory, and certify 
their recollection ; this mode is coyvenicnt, as all the materials may be carried 
in the pocket without mcumbrance : while ſome there are, who truſt entirely 
to memory, and alicr having ſtudioully inſpected the article they want, ſuppoſe 
they can carry it away ſufficiently faithfully in therr imagination, 
It is not always that an Artiſt can repeatedly inſpect the ſubject he ſtudies; 
but when he enjoys this advantage, he is blameable if his works are not diſlin- 
guiſhed by veracity. At any rate, the table-book for rapid hints, is not to be 
forgotten; this, containing outlines of a ſubject, with notices, or marks of any 
kind, fo they be but intelligible, for aſcertaining the colours, &c. is of great 
uſe. There are many beautiful effects ſo tranſitory that they admit not of being 
copied: but if a {ketch of them be made with a black-lead pencil, and juſt 
directions added, they may be reierved pretty faithfully for future ſervice. To 
_ conclude thele hints; an Artiſt ſhould accuſtom his eye to ſee beauties how- 
ever fleeting; theſe his memory will retain, more or leſs: but his hand alſo 
ſhould be ready to take advantage of ſuch inſtances, and to treaſure them up 
in a permanent form, for future recurrence: beſide this, where leiſure and circum- 
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ftances permit more intimate acquaintance with, and more accurate imitation 
of, ſtriking, and elegant objects, this ſhould be eſteemed a happineſs and im- 
proved to the utmoſt; ſuch induſtry being the moſt immediate and certain 

fource of veracity, and ſure to contribute greatly to the intereſt, to the excel- 
lence, and to the value of his future performances. 


No. x. 1 wrd 
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ADVISED COURSE of PRACTICAL STUDY. 


AFTER propoſing a courſe of rien to direct the ſtudies of thoſe 
who incline to this elegant Art, "what remains is, to direct the hand and eye 
in the application of them to PRACTICE. 

Where any ſubject is liable to intricacy, ſimplicity and eaſe are peculiarly 
deſirable in its firſt principles: to attempt too many things at once, is not the 
way to ſucceed in any of them; whereas by regular diviſions into parts, and 
by attention to one part at one time, and that part offered in the ſimpleſt form, 


gradual improvement may enable the ſtudent to proceed with pleaſure and 


advantage, till the whole 1s familiar, and level to his talents. 

With this deſign, our firſt TEN Plates offer thoſe neceſſary outlines, which 
cannot be too frequently repeated: it will ſeem ſtrange to ſome perſons, to be 
informed, that the Author values himſelf at leaſt as much on theſe ſeemingly 
rough ideas, as on any part of this work; but the fact is ſo; and competent 
Judges agree in its juſtice. The branches, &c. which begin theſe plates ſhould 
be repeatedly copied with a pen (not a-neat ſmooth pen, but a coarſe, bold, 


one) 
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one) or with a pencil, or with chalk, in order to acquire a freedom and eom- 
mand of hand, and a readineſs in expreſſing the courſes of lines, branches, ob- 
jects, &c. and of perceiving their relative bearings to each other. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that though one way of laying the ſtrokes of the chalk is un- 
doubtedly moſt convenient, yet the ſtrokes are in ſome of theſe examples laid 

back-handed, in order to accuſtom the learner to overcome that inconvenience - 
when neceſſity admits of no other direction. As thele ſketches contain a great 
variety of ſubjects, whoever duly copies them can ſcarce fail of . ſome- 
what of maſterly freedom in handling the pen or the chalk. 

The sxcoxp ſeries of Plates from 11 to 25 are ſimple and pleaſing rural 
ſubjects; ſtudies from Nature chiefly ; and adapted to exhibit a combination 
of country objects. 

Plates D, No. 11, and E, No. 12, are tinted to exprels the mode of drawing | 
in Indian ink : copies from them, may either be left as the Plates are, or be 
further finiſhed, by being lightly tinted in colours, over the Indian ink. The 
{ky and diſtances, which in the Plates are marked by lines, ſhould be left in 
black lead pencil very lightly touched in; this is neceſſary to be attended to, 

becaule 
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becauſe otherwiſe, the outlines will appear hard inſtead of tender, and will ad- 
vance inſtead of receding. 
No. 13 ſhews the effect of various kinds of trees, combined together, and 
relieved by buildings: theſe, in colours, have an admirable effect; and the 
obſervation and imitation of ſuch inſtances in Nature cannot fail of applauſe. 
No. 17. The general ſcene of this Picture is greatly diverſified by the intro- 
duction of the fir- trees, whole riſing lines gracetully contraſt the level lines 
Vhich prevail throughout. 
No. 18, 19. Theſe buildings, and the group of trees attached to them, are 
greatly enlivened by the figures and have been much admired. 
No. 20. A kind of hazy ſunſhine, ſomewhat of a gloom ſpreads over the 
whole Piece, yet without materially depriving 1 it of light in any part. 
No. 21. An effect allied to that of morning; the ſcene extremely ſimple, en- 
riched by the great tree, to much advantage. 
No. 22. A much more early morning than the foregoing; and occupied ac- 
cordingly, by hunters; theiſcene a wild heath. 
No. 23, 24, SHOOTING, Theſe Plates add very much to the variety of the 
collection; 
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collection; that they are faithful copies of Engliſh Nature, is evident at a 
lance. 

No. 25. As I have obſerved that many perſons are greatly deficient in 
their management of REFLECTION, though its principles be greatly eaſy, 
I have thought it proper, by means of this plate, to ſtate ſo much of thoſe prin- 
ciples as are commonly required. In order to procure the reflections of ob- 
jects, firſt determine the ſeat of ſuch objects on the plane of the reflective me- 
dium : then invert their perpendicular lines ſo much below the line of their 
ſtation on that plane, as they appear above it; this gives their juſt lengths. For 
their horizontal lines, rule them to the ſame points as their originals are ruled 
to. Example; a, 1s the counterpart or Reflection of A; but B has no reflec- 
tion, becauſe there is no water below it. d, is the counterpart of D; but in 
this Reflection we ſee, as it were, under the eaves of the roof, as is clear on 
inſpection: 1 is reflected at 2, and g reflected at 4; e 1s the reflection of E. All 
theſe objects are ſuppoſed to be ſeated on the black line: and all their horizon- 
tal lines are ruled to C, becaule their originals are ruled to that point. 

No. 26, 27, 28, 29. Are ſcenes pretty much compoled of water; which in theſe 


views is ſeen under very ditterent aſpetts—as agitated by wind—by a tall—by 
No, XI. Se 


its 
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its natural courſe, and impediments—or quite ſtill and quiet. The bold and free 
handling of the trees on the right-hand in the view of the BRIDGE deſerves no- 
tice; as does the ſerenity of the morning effect of SNOWDON. 

No. 30. This s£coNnD Plate of SNOWDON attempts to ſhew its © cloud cap'd 
brow :” the ſcene is wild, but varied by lome vegetation, and the dim view of 
the mountain is highly characteriſtic. 

No. 31. Of a very different appearance is the bleak barren top of ETNA, 
whole fiery crater is ſtrongly contraſted by abiding ſnows : the general black- 
neſs of its aſpect, its waſte, deſart, look, is in perfect uniſon to the remnants of 
a demoliſhed building. As a very ſtrong wind always reigns in theſe elevated 
regions, the Artiſt has expreſſed it, by the driving of the columns of flame and 
| ſmoke, by the agitation of the garments of the figures, and the difficulty they 

find to ſecure them; they ſeem allo trembling with cold, while enjoying the 
view of very diſtant objects. 

No. 32. Altogether different from any of the former is this view of the 
PEAK E; which though in itſelf barren enough, yet is rather ſolemn than 
gloomy ; and by means of its accompaniments, which demonſtrate the atten- 
tion of taſte, and the labours of indullry, it becomes extremely intereſting. It 


4 | 1s 
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13 not ſo deſolate, or forſaken, as thoſe we have paſſed, but amid all its ſterility 
has in aſpect a nearer relation to the“ chearful haunts of men.“ 

No 33. The PEAk E wanted water to render it complete; This Plate has 
prodigious maſles of rock, riſing very high, and floods of ſparkling water, 
illuing from them: theſe afford a brilliancy, and animation, which in fact 
ſtands in little need of other accompaniments to render it lively. 

No. 34- A Scene compoſed wholly of Trees: including a remarkable Ob- 
ject, itſelf covered allo with Trees. 

35. Ruins are in general apt to occaſion an idea of gloomineſs and deſo- 
lation, but this Picture is remarkably chearful; the breadth of ſhadow which 
- occupies the front ground, and the proximate part of the building, contributes 
greatly to the brilliancy of the light which ſtrikes on the central objects; and 
as the part which caſts the ſhadow appears well intitled ſo to do, the eye takes 
no offence at the circumſtance. The brilliancy of the center parts is further 
heightened, by the plantation in the officape, which allo contraſts them, as 
exhibiting che effects of modern taſte and attention. 


No. 36, 37. Two pleaſing Landicapes including Views of GENTLEMEN's 
9 SkArs: 
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Sears: the firſt entirely occupied by objects which have been directed by the 


hand of elegance ; the lawn here is ſmooth, the temple and the plantations ex- 
tremely pictureſque: the ſecond ſhews more of the wildneſs of N ature, in leſs 
artificial order, and more free. 

The former ſubjects are all repreſented by common light, or a 
was therefore thought proper to include an inſtance or two of EXTRAORDI- 
NARY LIGHT; and this the rather, becauſe, perhaps, the principles of effect 
may in thele be more open to inſpection than in the former, eſpecially as con- 
ſilting in the union of light to light and ſhade to ſhade, thereby acquiring 

breadth. Ihe hazineſs and miſt of the Icr-riELD appears at the firſt glance 
entirely diſtinct from the coolneſs, and obſcurity of the Moon-L116ur ; and be- 
ſides being intereſting as a very remarkable object, this plate has the merit of 
being, ſo far as I am able to judge, a very faithful copy of Nature. The Moor- 
Lic attempts to ſhew the effect of additional laghits when the chief luminary 
is beclouded, or its brightneſs diminiſhed by that ſlight veil of haze which often 
accompanies the fineſt nights. The motion of the heavy clouds from which 
the moon is juſt liberated, and her peeping through a break in others ſome- 


© what 
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what lighter, is extremely natural: the relief of the objects enlightened by the 


fires, and their reflections, deſerve notice; as well as the occupations ſeleted 


as proper to the time, and to the ſcene. 

The laſt Tex PLATEs are a ſelection of the molt curious, or [lriking, or ele 
gant objects, which could be procured. Nothing can be more faithful than 

the two repreſentations of VEsUvius; nor more ſingular than their fire-light 

effect. In Plate I. the height of the column of fire, and the cloud of deo 


ſhooting its lightning, is tremendous and the leſſer pillars of ſmoke, riſing as 


from ſo many immenſe furnaces, give the moſt lively idea of the devaſtation 


they occaſion: while the divided currents of lava, in apparent progreſs to the 
cultivated plains, are altogether terrifying. The reflection of the fire in the 


water, and the manner of its relieving the caſtle, delerves attention. In the 
ſecond Plate the Lava iſſuing from the chaſm, its glittering effect on the ſtones, 
and trees, and its inclining courſe, are extremely ſingular. 


N. B. To ſee theſe two ſubjects accurately the fire parts ſhould be lightly 


tinted with vermillion. 


42. The PyRAMIDS of Egypt, are inſtances of immenſe maſſes of fabric: 
they are in this view ſeen from a diſtance of not leſs than three miles. 


No. XI. K k As 
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As the objects in the former Plate were too far off to be accurately inſpected, 
though prodigious maſſes, in No. 43, we have given a nearer view of a ſub- 


jet, greatly allied in form, but by means of its accompaniments, very ſuperior 


in compoſition, and effect: This Piece has but one uniform effort; it is not 


contraſted by plantations, or other lively objects, but is merely an aſſemblage 


of diverſified Ruins; in conlequence, it poſſeſſes a ſolitarineſs, which might 
ſeem inconſiſtent with its nearneſs to the gate of a great city. The contraſt 
ariſing from the forms of the arches, &c. in the wall, with the lines of the py- 


T amid, ſhould not be overlooked. 


No. 44. Shews the effect of a RounD Object; and is an inſtance of rich 
ſimplicity ; the parts of the whole being large, and, except under the gateway, 
ſolemn and undiſturbed. 

No. 45. The effect of a tall inſulated Objett: this pillar ! is one of the nobleſt 
objects of antiquity remaining. 

No. 46. A rich Compoſition: there are in his Piece neither figures, nor 
actions, to render it lively; but this quality it obtains, from the vivacity of its 
lights. If the number of leſſer objects which appear in it, could have been 
diminiſhed „perhaps, its general effect might have been kept more ſtill, and tran- 


quil, without 3 "uy 7 No. 
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No. 47. The Temple of Fauxus : including Ruins of an Aqueduct. 

No. 48. The Arch of Tirus. This ſhews the nature of ſuch objects when 
ſeen very near; its internal decoration exhibits the Triumph of Titus, and the 
Spoils of Jeruſalem ; the Candleſtick, Table, &c. 

No. 49. The Arch of ConsTANTINE, is en inſtance, that it is not always 
neceſſary to ſet a full ſtrong light on an object to be ſhewn; where its parts 
are of a nature to admit of being ſhadowed, ſometimes, a very pleaſing effect 
may be gained by ſhewing them by reflected light; and generally, the variety it 
promotes when introduced in a ſeries, renders this mode of conducting "OY: 
objects free to choice on juſt occaſions. 

No. 50. This is the moſt difficult ſubject in the Collection: whether we con- 
ſider its general form (an oval), or its multiplicity of parts, or its condition, as 
exhibiting part ſtanding, part in Ruins: the difficulty alſo of exhibiting the in- 
ternal paſſages is not ſmall ; nor that of maſſing the lights on objects ſo divided 
by arches and breaks. In fact, to combine diſtinctneſs of parts with generality 
of effect, always requires very diligent attention; but in ſuch extenſive fub= 

jects as this, 1t 15 truly an arduous undertaking. 
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ERUPTION of MOUNT VESUVIUS. Plates XL. and XII. 


N the 26th of October, 1751, a cleft was perceived a little below the 
ſummit of VEsUvius, and a ſtream of ignited matter guſhing from it 
like a river of flame; next day the appearance was quite tremendous, the 
inflamed torrent making a channel which impetuouſly continued its courſe 
among the fields, farms, and vineyards which lie betwixt the mountain and 
the ſea, the channel which it has made is above 500 feet in breadth, and the 
ſediment left in it is of ſulphureous ſubſtance which dries into the hardneſs of 
a a ſtone; it extended itſelf about five miles, and cauſed an incredible damage 
to the towns, villages, and houſes thereabouts ; there were ſelt ſeveral ſhocks 
of an earthquake in all the parts adjacent to the ſaid mountain. The 10th of 
November the top of the mountain ſeemed to be all in a flame, and there 
proceeded from it abundance of ſulphurcous matter—all the wells near it 
were dried up. In the valley of CasTAGNo the ſulphur and bitumen were 
| heaped to the height ol 27 fect, 


COPY VERBATIM of the abr pie on the Back of the View of Veſuvius, No. I. 
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Relation of the Courſe of the T.av a, that iſſued from Mount VE su vius, A. D. 1731. 
By Father D. J. Marca DE La Tort. | 
Correſpondent of the Academy of Sciences. 
THE father relates, that he viſited the mountain October 19, Without perceiving the ſmalleſt ſigns 
of an approaching eruption; though in his aſcent he repoled himſelf on the very ſpot from whence eight 


days afterwards iſſued a torrent of lava, 5 
On Saturday, Or ober, 23, in the evening, ſome ſhocks of an earthquake were felt at NAPLESs, &c. 


accompanied by dreadfu] noiſes in the entrails of the mountain, which laſted ſeveral days. In the night 


of Monday 25th (or the morning of Tueſday 26th) iſſued from VESuvius, about half a mile below its 
ſummit, caitward, in the Atrio del Cavallo, a fluid mats like melted metal; one ſtream of which, deſcend- 
ing the lide of the mountain, inclining toward the Torre del Greco, ran through a valley, towards Le 
Mauro, a piece of ground covered with wood belonging to the prince d' OTT AAN O. On the 26th, at 
noon, it had run four miles, to the valley of FLVsc 10: Being arrived at a part where the valley is above 
thirty yards wide, it ran fifty ſcet of ground in five minutes: it was here, in front, at this time, little 
above two feet high, of a thick conliitence, covered with pumice ſtones (which generally fall to the 
bottom as the Laya advances) flints, earth, ſand, parts of trees, and other adventitious fubſtances, 
When this Lava is obſtructed in its courſe, it turns aſide; meeting with trees, it ſurrounds them, 
riſes againſt them, and turns away; theſe trees ſubſiſt for ſome time, without apparent damage, but, that 
part of the trunk Which is ſurrounded, being reduced to charcoal, they fall, and float on the ſurface; till 
being thoroughly dried, they kindle, and are conſumed. Care is generally taken to cut the trees in all 
laces where it is ſuppoſed the torrent may paſs: but when their trunks are left, the Lava ſets them on 
fire; ſo that a flame is ſeen to iſſue, but not violently, from among the pumice-ſtones, and from other 
parts of its ſurface, | | 


The Lava in running makes a continual noiſe, A perſon may go before it, at the diſtance of ten or 


twelve feet. 


The 


191) 


The LAvA which was at one time only two feet and half high in front, and about 140 feet broad, by 
increaſe cf matter from V EsUvIus, became three and half, and then four feet, high, and in 12 minutes 
ran above 100 feet of ground: then it became nearly ſeven feet high; having met with a ſpace about 160 
feet in breauth, it ran 100 feet in 16 minutes. About 8 o'clock in the evening, having run half a mile 
ſince noon, it p:<cipitated itſelf into the valley of Buonzncontro, about 70 feet deep, and above 40 wide. 
It did not fall like water, but like a ſoft paſte, detached in different pieces: nor did it make an exceſſive 
noiſe in its fall. Having fille] the whole valley, it continued its courſe, advancing towards a ſmall vil- 
lage, in the territory of Sta. Maria Salon“; extending itſelf till near midnight, then contracting itſelf, 
and ſetiling at the road lea ing to Poggio Marino. Its impetuoſity was moderated by meeting here with 
a plain wuere it might extend irs ſuperſicies; alſo, by the ſtones that had floated on its ſurface, falling 
continually from its anterior part, and riſing ſome feet above its level, which greatly retarded its courſe; 
and as it cooled by degrees, its fluidity diminiſhed, it become more conſiſtent, and made flower progreſs, 


Where it ſtopped, th. Lava was in front, 1800 feet wide; in height 9, 10, or 12 feet, according to the 
elevation of the ground. it formed in its whole courſe a hill of matter as high as the poplars growing 


on the ſpot. . The principal {tream detached ſeveral little rivulets. 
- The mountain continued to emit Lava from the opening for ſeveral days; with great quantities of 


very large black ſtones: theſe acceſſions, forced ſeveral parts of the almoſt ſettled Lava to advance by dif- 


ferent courſes, nor was the waole finally ſtopped till near the end of Nove;nber. In the night a ſulphu- 
reous kind of flame, of ſhort duration, was viitble on the ſurface of the Lava. When the Lava was 


about to advance, the heaps of ſtones which preceded it, began to fall, and the fire to appear underneath, 


Some of the orrents of this eruption were kindled, and flamed throughout their courſe; others did not 
flame, but reſembled melted metal. Alſo, from openings in the Lava ran ſtreams of matter upon the 


middle of the former half-cooled Lava. Oct. 29. It rained: which formed a kind of cruſt over the 
Lava. Nov. 16. Vtsuvivs and the mountains around were entirely covered with ſnow, but the Lava 


was not thereby cooled, for parts of it were in motion till Nov. 20. 


A 
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VIEW of the PYRAMIDS near MEMPHIS in EGYPT. 


THE principal pyramids are ſouth-eaſt of Gzze, a village three hours voyage up the Nile from 
Cairo, and ſituated on the weſtern ſhore. As it is believed that the city of Memphis was near this place, 
they are commonly called the pyramids of Memphis. On your arrival there you find four of the pyra- 


mids that deſerve the greateſt attention of the curious; for though there are ſeven or eight others in the 
neighbourhood, they are not to be compared with the former, eſpecially as they have been almoſt entirely 


ruined. The four principal are nearly upon the ſame diagonal line, and about 400 paces diſtant from 
each other. Their four faces exactly cdrreſpond to the four cardinal points, the north, the ſouth, the 
eaſt, and the weſt, The two moſt northerly are the greateſt, and have goo feet perpendicular height, 
and according to Mr, Greaves, who meaſured the bottom of the firſt, it is exactly 693 Englz/h feet 
ſquare; and therefore covers ſomething more than eleven acres: the inclined plane is equal to the baſe, 
and the angles and baſe form an equilateral triangle. The number of ſteps has been very differently re- 
lated; but they are between 207 and 212. Theſe ſteps are from two feet and half to four feet high, and 
are broad in proportion to their height, But though the other Pyramids are much leſs, they have ſome 
particularities, that cauſe them to be examined and admired, It appears that the rock at the foot of the 
mountains not being every where level, has been ſmoothed by the chiflel. This rocky plain is about 
$0 feet perpendicular above the level of the ground, that is always overflowed by the Nile, and is a 
league in circumference. Notwithſtanding its being a continual rock, it 1s almoſt covered with a flying 
ſand, brought thither by the wind from the adjacent high mountains: and in this ſand is a great number 
of ſhells and petrified oyſters; a thing the more ſurprizing, as this plain is never overflowed by the Nile, 
which beſides has not throughout its whole courſe any ſhell-fiſh. In this quarter we alſo find thoſe beau- 
tiful flint ſtones, which, on account of the ſingularity of their colours, are much more eſteemed than agate, 
and of which ſnuff-boxes and handles for knives are made at Cairo. | e 

The moſt northern of theſe great pyramids is the only one that is open; it is neceſſary to be very near 
it, in order to form a juſt idea of the extent of its enormous bulk. Ihe external part is chiefly built of 
great ſquare ſtones cut from the rock, which extends along the Nile, where to this day we ſee the caves 


from whence they have been taken. The ſize of theſe ſtones is not equal; but they have all the figure 


of a priſm, that they may lie perfe Uy cloſe together. 
| 88 


. A T3 Ana 
View of SNOWDON from the LAKE of LLEWHELLIN. (No. 1) 


THE diſtance from the extremity of this Lake to the higheſt peak of SNowDoN, is about two miles 
in a direct line, and three times that diſtance when you are conducted by a guide, through difficult goat- 
tracks, and over prodigious rocks :—it has every appearance of having been formerly a volcano. The 
fiſſures and perpendicular craigs that preſent themſelves on every part of it, confirm the opinion. The 
diſtance from the ſpot whence our view was taken to Caernarvon is about 7 miles, 


3 S —— 
TTC 
View of SNOWDON rem the Road leading io BEDDKELERT. (No, II.) 


THE ſpot from whence this View is taken was at one time of the utmoſt conſequence, as it com- 
manded a paſs, and prevented any irruption into the vale of Caernarvon.— SN OWDON, formerly called 
by the ancient Britons Zyri, was the ſubject of theme of all the dards, during their times, 
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EXTRACT from PENNANT's TOUR SNOWDON. 
THE top of Snowdon, which by way of pre-eminence is ſtyled V WY DDEA or the Conſpicums, riſes almoſt to 


a point, the mountain from hence ſeems propped by four vaſt buttreſſes; between which are four deep Cwms, or 
hollows: each, excepting one, had one or more lakes, lodged in its diſtant bottom. The neareſt was Ffynnon 


Las, or The Green Well, lying immed:ately below us. The waters of Ffynnon Las, from this height, appeared 
black and unfathomable, and the edges quite green. From thence is a ſucceſſion of hottoms, ſurrounded by the 


moſt lofty and rugged hills, the greateſt part of whoſe ſides are quite mural, and form the molt magniiicent amphi- 


theatre in nature. The Wyddfa is on one fide; Crib y Diſtill, with its ſerrated tops, on another; Crib Coch, a 


ridge of fiery redneſs, appears beneath the preceding; and oppoſite to it is the boundary called the Lliwedd. An- 


other very ſingular ſupport to this mountain is Y Clawdd Coch, riſing into a ſharp ridge, ſo narrow, as not to afford 


breadth even for a path. 


Ihe view from this cxalted ſituation is unbounded. In a former tour, I ſaw from it the connty of Cheſter, the 
high hills of Yorkſhire, part of the north of England, Scotland, and Ireland: a plain view of the Ifle of Man; and 


that of Angleſea lay extended like a map beneath us, with every rill viſible. I took much pains to ſee this proſpect - 


to advantage; fat up at a farm on the weſt till about twelve, and walked up the whole way. The night was re- 
raarkably fine and ſtarry: towards morn, the ſtars faded away, and left a ſhort interval of darkneſs, which was ſoon 
diſperſed by the dawn of day. The body of the fun appeared moſt diſtinct, with the rotundity of the moon, before 
it roſe high enough to render its beams too brilliant for our ſight. The fea which bounded the weſtern part was 
gilt by its beams, firſt in flender ſtreaks, at length glowed with redneſs. The proſpect was diſcloſed to us like the 
gradual drawing up of a curtain in a theatre. We ſaw more and more, till the heat became ſo powerful, as to at- 
tract the miſts from the various lakes, which in a flight degree obicured the proſpect. The ſhadow of the mountain 


vas flung many miles, and ſhewed its bicapitated form; the Wyddia making one, Crib y Diſtill the other head. 
I counted this time between twenty and thirty lakes, either in this county, or Meirionyddſhire. The day proved 
ſo exceſſively hot, that my journey coſt me the ſkin of the lower part of my face, before I reached the reſting- place, 


after the fatigue of the morning. 


The reports of the height of this noted hill have been very differently given. A Mr, Chaſwell, who was em- 
ployed by Mr. Adams, in 1682, in a ſurvey of Wales, meaſured it by inſtruments made by the direction of Mr, 
Flamſtead; and aſſerts its height to have been twelve hundred and forty yards: but for the honour of our mountain 
I am ſorry to ſay, that I muſt give greater credit to the experiments made of late years, which have ſunk it to one 


2 one hundred and eighty-nine yards and one foot, reckoning from the quay at Caernarvon to the higheſt 


Ro 
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View of the SEPULCHRAL PYRAMID of CAIUS CESTIUS, at Rome. 


THIS pyramid is about one hundred feet high, by eighty-five at the baſe; faced intirely with marble, 
but internally being a maſs of flints, lime, and ſand, called pozzolana- it has within it a chamber nearly 
thirty feet long, by twenty feet high, which doubtleſs contained the urn incloſing the aſhes of Carvus 
Cxsrius: this is coated with ſtucco; and was decorated with paintings of vaſes, arabeſque ornaments, 
and ſingle female figures about a foot high, one on each of the four ſides of the room; and in each of the 
four angles of the ceiling, a Victory holding a crown and diadem. Thele are now nearly obliterated; 
and no wonder, when it is recollected that the inundations of the Tiber frequently fill this chamber with 
water and impurities. | | : | 

Oa the face of this ſtructure are two inſcriptions: the upper and largeſt is thus: 


C. CESTIVS. L. F. POB. EPVLO. PR. TR. PL. 
VII. VIR. EPVLONVM. 


Indicating that Caius Ceſtius, Epulon, was the ſon of Lucius, of the Poblilian tribe, pretor, tribune of 
the people, and one of the ſeven men who were Epulones. Theſe Epulones were perſons appointed to 
feaſt the gods” when their aid was required; at which time the public were at the expence of feſtivals 
called Zedifterma, A college conſiſting of ſeven of the moſt reſpectable Romans had the charge of pre- 
paring the viands, and conducting them to the temple as deputies of the citizens, doubtlels alſo of ter- 
minating the repaſt as deputies of the gods. The lower inſcription is in ſmaller letters: | 


OPVS ABSOLVTVM EX TESTAMENTO DIEBVS CCCXXX, 
ARBITRATU . | 
PONTI, P. F. CLA. MELAE HEREDIS ET POTHI. I. 


Informing us that this work was performed according to the will of the deceaſed, in three hundred and 
thirty days, by order of Pontius Mela, ſon of Publius, of the Claudian tribe, an heir, and of Pothus his 
freed-man. | „ | „ | | | 
Pope ALEXANDER VII. having dug round the baſe, made the little door way, and did ſundry repa- 
rations ; as we learn by the lower inſcription: 


INSTAVRATVM. AN, DOMINI, MDCLXIII. 


*, 


PLATE: 20 
| View of the SEPULCHRE of CECILLIA METELLA. 


ON the ancient Via Ar IA not far beyond the church of ST. SEBASTIAN, riſes a very large, round, tower, 


built of ſtones of enormous magnitude; this Tower is the tomb of CECILIA MERHTELLA, daughter of METELL us, 


who was ſurnamed Creticys (the Cretan) becauſe he had conquered the iſland of Crete (the ſame as is now called 
Candia, and ſubie& to the Turks). Below the frieze, and on the body of the work, on that fide of it next the 
via Appin, is it. 11 legible the following in{cription : | | 
Ee CAECILIAE 
Q. CRETICIF 
| | METELLAE CRASSI. | | 
Informing us, that ſhe was the wife of CRAssus, who erected this monument to his deceaſed ſpouſe, It was of 
two orders, or ſtages; the lower one ſquare, and faced with large ſtones, of which it is now totally deprived; this 
ſerved as a baſe to a ſecond flory, which was a round ſuperſtructure, faced alſo in a like manner, which yet remains. 
Within the edifice, is a chamber, deftined, no doubt, as a ſepulchre, to contain the aſhes of the deceaſed; which 
were encloſed in an urn of white marble fluted : which urn was taken away during the pontificate of Pa u“ III. 
and is now in the court of the Palazzo Farnee. The chamber itſelf is extremely plain: the roof decreaſes gra- 


dually, in form of a cone. 


The fingularity of this ſtructure conſiſts in the hcauty of the workmanſhip, the imperceptibility of the joints be- 
tween the ſtones, and in its being raiſed during the latter days of the republic, and by fo rich a man as CRassvs; 
who, doubtleſs, on this occaſion employed the belt artificers; fo that it may be eanſi s a favorable ſpecimen of 
the ſtate of art at that time. | EE 
Ihe walls are eighteen feet thick; externally compoſed (as was ſaid) of large ſtones ; internally, filled with layers 
of lime, ſmall ſtones, mortar, &c. according to the manner called o incerta. Had the ravages of time only, 
been employed againſt this Sepulchre, it might have been in ſubſtantial preſervation at this day; but during the 
barbarous ages it was uſed as a fortreſs; in conſequence, it was likely to ſuffer both from thoſe it protected, and 
thoſe who attacked them. The walls ſeen on its top, the gate-way, and the diſtant ſtructures, are remnants of ſuch 
fortifications, which though not ſo old, by many ages, may probably periſh before the original, whoſe beauty they 
disftgure, EE | | 

This ſtructure is commonly called by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood Capo di Bove (Ox's Heads), on ac- 


count of the number of heads of oxen which compoſe part of the enrichments of the feſtoons which adom the 
{fr1ezes | | 


PL r REY: 
Fiew of TRAJAN's COLUMN at Nome. 


'THIS eolumn was erected to the memory of the emperor TRAIAM, by ApR1an his ſucceſſor, by the ſenate; 
and people of Rome: it ſubſiſts ſtill entire; and is near one hundred and twenty feet high, not including the pe- 
deſtal whereon it ſtands, The pedeſtal was formerly covered by the ground of modern Rome (fo much is it raiſed 
above the level of the ancient city) but from this incumbrance it was freed by Pope SixTus V. One ſide of the 
pedeſtal has a door, which admits to a ftair-caſe, hewn out of the blocks which form the column, having 18; fleps, 
enlightened by 45 ſmall windows, placed on different ſides. This ſtair-caſe conducts to the top of the column; 
whereon anciently ſtood the ſtatue of 'Trajan, of bronze gilt, holding in his hand a golden urn, wherein ApRIAN 
encloſed his aſhes, But now his place is occupied by a ſtatue of the ſame metal, repreſenting ST. PETER, placed 
by StxTus V. A. D. 1589. h 5 | 

This pillar is ſtriking by its maſs, and materials, but infinitely more by the beauty of the bas reliefs with which it 
15 ornamented, from bottom to top, in a ſpiral line. On the pedeſta], beſides an inſcription, are has reliefs, trophies, 
ſundry figures of Victory, and a Fame bl wing her trumpet. The ſpiral line of bas reliefs, contains more than two 
thouſand five hundred figures of men, beſides animals, machines, &c. the whole treated with the utmoſt intelligence 
and art: they are as diſtinct, as ſuch an aſſemblage can poſſibly be, and that the upper figures may not be loſt to the 
ſpeRator below, they are larger than the lower ones; whereby they ſeem about the ſame ſixe. The ſubjects of theſe 
repreſentations are, the wars of the emperor againſt the Dacians, and they include moſt events of ſuch a calamity, 
and the ravages of devaſtation in its various forms, They are valuable, for the information they afford us relating 
to the military dreſſes and cuſtoms of the Romans; the general habits of the Dacii, and the nature of their towns, &c, 
and being extremely well executed, they are in all reſpects worthy of being ſtudied, | 

To conceive the true effect of this column, we muſt imagine it ſtanding in the center of a vaſt ſquare, ſurrounded 
by the moſt magnificent Porticoes, Baſilicas, and Temples; ornamented with ſtatues of bronze gilt, as well pedeſ- 
trian as equeſtrian ; among the latter, that of TRajan himſelf. 'Thefe buildings ſerved for courts of law, and 
for worſhip; for the buſy, and for the idle. Now their only rema ning monument is this column; which indeed 
may juſtify the relations of hiſtory reſpecting the others, while it excites the moſt lively regret at the devaſtations 
of barbarous fury and ſavage manners, which, inſenſible to their magnificence, has levelled them in the duſt, 


No. XII. 3 


T XLVI. | 
View of the TEMPLE of FORTUNA VIRILIS : and of that of VESTA, at Rome. 


EIS edifice is ſituated in a low, and formerly perhaps marſhy, ſpot, near the river Tiber. The manner of 


ite building, and its little clevation {though meh greater originally than it now appears), ſeem to agree with the 


earlier times of Rome, before the immegſity of magnificence was introduced and maintained by ſuperfluous wealth. 
"Theſe conſiderations far or the general opinion that this temple was erected by SEXVIuS TULLUs to FoRTUNA 
VI1RIL1S, i. e., to Manly Hortus not that ſuppoſed goddeſs, whoſe favours were ſcattered, or withheld, at ran- 
dom, and who often diſtinguiſhed the undeſerving by her capricious liberality ; but rather to a deity, or power, 
who exerciſed obſervant choice, and determinate judgment, in rewarding virtuous and active merit; SERVIUS 
himfclt being raiſed from a low degree to regal dignity. Whether that chief was its erector or not, this temple 
is univerſally conſidered as among the molt ancient ſtructures in Rome. 
The temple 13 quadrilateral, and ſurrounded by fluted columns of the Ionic order, which have ever been eſteemed 
models of that part of architecture. They are of Tivoli tone, but the ornaments of the building are of ſtucco; 
and being much defaced by time, have given no little trouble, not without confuſion, to thoſe who have ſtudied 
their meaſurement, Not long fince, the columns of the front and of the left fide of the building were ſtanding ; 


and elevations of the front ſo ornamented have been publiſhed, and are preſerved to us; by which it appears that, 


inſtead of deſcending to the entrance, as now, a flight of ten or a dozen ſteps formed an aſcent to it; ſo greatly 
is the ground of modern Rome raiſed : and this is confirmed by remarking, that at preſent the very baſes of the 
columns are not ſeen, much leſs the parts which ſupport them. The frieze is decorated with boys holding feſ- 
toons; the cornice with the regular enrichments of the order, and lions heads in its upper member, or cyma. 
Dienvys1vs of Halicarnaſſus reports, that in this temple was. a ſtatue of gilt wood of Servius Tul us, which 
eſcaping damage, when every thing elſe within the temple was conſumed by an accidental fire, afterwards re- 
ceived the higheſt honours. The feſtival of FORT UNA V1R1L Is was celebrated on the iſt of April, annually; 
the women, particularly, offered incenſe, made libations, and bathed themſelves in baths near the temple, which 


Ovid mentions, 


At preſent this building is uſed as a church by the Armenian communion, according to their ritual, being 
granted them by P1us IV. and is dedicated to S/. Mary of Egypt: their dwelling is cloſe adjoining, 

On the left extremity of the print is ſeen the remain of ſome ancient erection, vulgarly called the Houſe of Pi- 
late; for what reaſon is not known, as probably Pilate, the procurator of Judea, had no houſe in Rome, being 


baniſhed into Gaul, where he died. 


On the right ſide of the print is ſeen, at a little diſtance, a circular temple of VesTa,. 


* - 
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THIS plate contains three diſtin& objeRs, which may require ſeparate notice,viz. (1) THe TEMPLE 
oF FAUNUs, now called ST. STEPHEN the Round.—(2) Ruins of part of the Aquedudt of NERO. — 
(3) THE NAvICELLA, or Little Bark, which ſtands ſome what beyond the temple. | 

The Church of ST. STEPHEN he Round is generally ſuppoſed to have been dedicated to FAUNUs, 
God of woods and foreſts; but the antiquary FIcORONI thought it might appeitain to Jupiter tt 
Stranger; which opinion he adopted, on account of certain vows to the honour of that god, found en- 
graven on ſtones; and becauſe the camp of foreign troops was at no great diſtance, PoPE SIMPLICIUS, 
A. D. 468. purihed it, and dedicated it to the protomartyr STEPHEN. | | 

This temple was among the molt conſiderable circular edifices in ancient Rome, being about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in circumference. The entrance is by a portico, ſupported by four columns of 
granite: within is a double range of large pillars, to the number of ſixty, placed circularly, all of granite, 
except ſix fluted pillars which are of Parian marble. The conſtruction of this edifice furniſhes not only 
a centre, under a kind of dome, where ſtands the great altar, but alſo a colonnaded circular walk ſur- 
rounding the centre, Ps | | | 

The conſtruction of the Aquedud? of NERO is not fo. clearly ſeen in this, as in ſome other points of 
view: it is however apparent, that two rows of arches, one over the other, riſing about ſeventy-two feet 
high, carried the ſtream of water in a kind of hollow canal near the top: this canal emptied itſelf into a 
reſervoir on Mount Celius within the city; from whence water was diſtributed on Mount Celius itſelf, 
the alatine Mount, the Aventine Mount, and even beyond the Tiber. | 

Tne NAvicELLA, or Antique Bark, is ſhewn at a diſtance, a little varied from its true poſition, in order 
to i':lude fo curious an object. It gives to an adjoining church the name of S'a. Maria della Navi- 
cella. The prow repreſents the head of a wild boar; and the whole of its conſtruction is conlidered as 
hi, ly intereſting. An exact model of it has been taken, and now ſtands in the veſtibule which leads into 
the refectory of Greenwich Hoſpital. | = Es 

FicoRoNI conjectured it to be the vow of ſome foreign ſoldier, to which the proximity of the Caſtra 
Peregrina ſeems to give ſupport; but its real hiſtory is unknown. | 


p LA T E xi. 


Yew of the ARCH of TITUS at None. 


AT the extremity of the Campo Vacoino, at a ſypall diſtance from the Col Is EU, built by VESYAS IA and 
I'tr us his ſon, js a triumphal arch erected by the ſenate in honour of the latter, who from his goodneſs and libe- 
rality was named the delight of mankind. The inſcription is thus: | 

| -:* =  SENATVS | 
POPVLVS QVE ROMANVS 
DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIANI F. 
| VESPASIANO AVGVSTO. | | 
Its chief deſign appears to have been, to commemorate the conqueſt of Judea, and the deſtruction, of Jeruſalem; 


and it ſhould ſeem to have been erected after the death of the prince it celebrates, whoſe reign was not long, as 


well by the title Divo (Divine) given to TiTvs, as by the ſubject of the vault under the center of the arch, which 

is, the apotheofes of TiTus, There is ſome reaſon to gueſs it might be finiſhed by 'TRAJAN; at leaſt, it is known 

that he erected a monument of ſome kind, to the memory of TI us. | 
Although this arch is ſmaller than others of the kind, and it has greatly ſuffered by the injuries of time, yet the 


workmanſhip appears to be excellent. It is of the Compoſite order, and is eſteemed the belt model of that order. 


On its frieze is repreſented, the courſe of the Triumphant Proceſſion of TI us, including a figure of the River 
Jordan, with captives, and with animals deſtined to the ſacrifice. On the ſides of the arch, within, are two bas 
reliefs, one of which repreſents the Emperor riding in his triumphant Chariot, drawn by four horſes and accom- 
panied by his lictors, &c. behind him is Victory, holding in her left hand a'palm-branch, in her right hand a crown 
of laurel over his head, A figure repreſenting the City of Rome, with a helmet and ſpear, conducts the horſes; 
ſhe is followed by magiſtrates, &c. bearing branches of laurel. The other bas relief, which is on the fide we have 
choſen to repreſent in our print, exhibits the Spoils of the Temple of Jeruſalem, among others, the golden candle. 
ſtick with ſeven lights, the tables of the law, the ark of the covenant, the table of ſhew-bread, the jubilee trumpets, 


and ſome other things which by time are obliterated, to the great regret of the curious. 


This ſtructure though now greatly damaged, yet is an undeniable evidence to the truth of the hiſtoric relations 
which deſcribe the diſſolution of the Jewiſh ſtate and government; and, by its being made the ſubject of eulogy in 
this monument, 1t confirms the account of the danger and magnitude of that conqueſt, | 


— 


No. XLIX. The ARCH of CON STANT INE. 


IS among the moſt remarkable ediſices of ancient Rome, now remaining as ornaments or curioſities in modern 
ome. if is {tuated near the Flavian Ampithcatre, commonly called the CoList vm, . 
Aiter the iamous victory of CONSTANTINE over MAXNNTIiUSs, A. D. 312, this Arch was dedicated to the 

victor, by inſcriptions in the central paſſage; on one ſide, FVNDA'TORI. QVIETIS; en the other, LIBERA- 

TORL. VRBIS. The inſcription in the north front, which is repreſented in our print, is thus: 

ImMe, Cs. Fi, ConsranTtiNO: Maximo 
F. E. Ave vero. S. P. G. R. 
QvoD,INSTINCTV, DIVINITATIS. MENTIS 
MAGNITVDINE.,CVM. EXERCITV.SVO 
TAM. DE. TYRANNO.QVAM.DE, OMNI, EIvs 
FACT1IONE,VNO, TEMPORE. IVS TIS 
REMPVBLICAM,VLTVS.EST. ARMIS 
ARCVM., TRIVMPHIS.INSIGNEM. DICAVIT.. 
Under the architrave 
TOTES ©. kl 
Alſo 
TO TT, EY, 
Elſewhere, under the architraye- 
| S404 ©; 
Alſo 
; . 

This edifice is of the Corinthian order; divided into three arcades; the north and ſouth fronts adorned by four 

inſulated columns, with their accompaniments; their pedeſtals ornamented with bas reliefs of trophies, ſoldiers, 

and priſoners ;. over the center arch are alſo winged victories with trophies. Theſe performances are of inferior 
execution, and correſpondent to the ſtate of the arts in the time of ConsTranTINE, which was much below their 
former merit. The 8 which enrich the upper parts are in a ſtyle far ſuperior; and every way worthy that 
maſte rly hand which decorated TRAIAN's pillar. It is therefore generally concluded, that the Roman Senate, wil- 

ling to render an early tribute to whichever of the combatants ſhould defeat his rival, detached from an arch of 

Trajan which ſtood in his market place (Forum Trajani) ſuch ſculptures as might ſuit their new erection; among 

which are eight colloſſal itatues on the entablature of the columns, and a variety of bas reliefs, repreſenting actions, 
not. of CONSTANTINE, but of TRAIAN. | 


| Th monument has ſuffered much from time, neglect, and robbery, which has purloined ſeveral heads, &c. from 
| the gures. | | 
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View of the FLAVIAN AMPHITHEAT RTC, commonly called die COLISEUM, at Rome. 

AN Ampitheatre was an edifice complete in its figure, which was round, or elliptical; it contained 
different ranges of ſeats, and was deſtined to the purpoſe of accommodating ſpectators during public 
games, which were always repreſented in the central ſpace ſurrounded by the building: this center wa 
called the arena, becauſe of the ſandwith which it was ſtrewed. The games uſually exhibited in Am- 
phitheatres were, combats with wild beaſts, and gladiators; of which latter, the number produced, and 
occaſionally killed, is almoſt incredible. | | . | : 

The F,avian AMPHITHEATRE, which takes its name from its erector the Emperor FLavivus VES6“ 
PASIAN, was the moſt magnificent in Rome. Its ſolidity is aſtoniſhing; it has ſuffered little by age, 
and not ſo much as might have been expected from the repeated fires to which it has been expoſed. Go- 


thic fury has been its greateſt enemy; unleſs, we except the barbarity of thoſe who have granted, and 


thoſe who have taken away, its materials, to employ them in the conſtruction of other buildings. 

It is almoſt all built of Tivoli ſtones, in very large blocks; it is in figure oval, and its walls are pro- 
digiouſly high. Four grand ſtories having very large arcades and windows, form the exterior body of 
the building, whoſe circumference is upwards of ſixteen hundred feet. The arches of the windows of 
the three lower ſtories are ornamented each with two columns: the loweſt order being the Doric, the ſe- 
cond the lonic, the third the Corinthian; the fourth ſtory has a very high wall pierced with windows, 
and is adorned with Corinthian pilaſters. Between each of theſe four ſtories are grand cornices, which 
run all round the edifice, and contribute greatly to its beauty. The height of the whole is about an hun- 
dred and fifty feet; the internal circumference, i. e. around the arena, is about eight hundred. 

VESPASIAN begun this building, but it was finiſhed by T1Tus, his fon; after having expended ten 
millions of Roman crowns, and employed twelve thouſand captive Jews in its conſtruction. TiIirus 
was ſo well pleaſed with it, when complete, that he kept the feaſt of its dedication during one hundred 
days; and each day he exhibited a new ſpectacle. Twenty thouſand wild beaſts of different kinds periſhed 
in the combats. DoMITIAN afterwards added ſome ornaments. To much cruelty, alſo, has it been wit- 
neſs, for many were the Chriſtians which periſhed in it on the arena, eſpecially under DiocLEsIan, 
vrhen they had completed his baths. Hence a chapel is now erected in it, and it is conſidered as conſe- 
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